





WAR TIME STORIES THAT SELL 
EXPERT ADVICE $1 


As the war drama reaches a climax, the problems of the fiction writer (who is doing his bit 
with propaganda) become more intricate. All the obvious war-time plot ideas have been 
used up. Where are the new ideas? How much military action should be used? How to 
handle propaganda? How to use the life of your own community? How to organize your 
material? What to avoid? Answers to these questions will be found in our professional talk 
to writers entitled "Plots for War Times.” 


This memorandum has just been revised and brought up to date. Send for it and pick our 
brains on the topics of utmost importance to you today if you are writing for publication. 
In it you will find analyses of current trends, sample plots, advice on slanting, on the non-war 
escape story, on pulp needs and requirements for novels. Why perform in the dark? Here 
is illumination. One dollar by return mail! 


OTHER SERVICES 


|. Personal Collaboration. No limit on this service. Fees $20 or $31 month, 
payable in advance. 

2. Training in Plotting: Method based on our ‘Narrative Technique.'' Fee: $35 
for six months’ period. 

3. Manuscript Criticism: An Editorial Appraisal in which we tell you whether or 
not your manuscript is salable and if not why. $3 Full Collaborative Criticism 
(appraisal, replotting and blue pencilling) $5. These fees cover single manuscripts 
not exceeding 5,000 words. Add 50 cents for each additional thousand words for 
appraisal and 75 cents for collaboration. These fees cover submissions of manuscripts 
through our New York representative if good enough for magazine or book editors. 


OTHER TALKS TO WRITERS — 25 CENTS 


"How to Get Story Ideas'' "The Action Market" 
"How to Analyze Markets" "'The Love Pulp" 
"The Light Touch" "How to Begin a Novel" 


A list of other titles sent free on request. 
"Narrative Technique''—the writer's standard textbook—$2.25. 


5. Free Information—''Your and Your Manuscript''—Send for it today and we'll be 
glad to answer promptly and personally any questions you may ask. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


818 MONROE STREET = STILLWATER a OKLAHOMA 























APRIL, 





NNW 


Where All Good Authors Go 


Sir: 

I’ve been going through basic training at Camp 
Edison, in the signal corps. But in a few days I 
expect to be stationed at Camp Wood, New Jer- 
sey, for special training. Incidentally, it may 
interest you to know that Dashiell Hammett, a 
“swell guy,” is also at Camp Wood and has just 
been promoted to corporal. 

Marvin RYERSON, 
Camp Wood, N. J. 














One by One 
Sir: 

Got a letter from Hank Kuttner the other day 
and he’s on the brink of the army. (I noticed 
he and his wife have a serial starting the current 
issue of Argosy.) Hank was writing me how 
singular I am to be in war work and not going 
into the army. 

Hell! I took my first physical last night. My 
plant is asking for a deferment, but I still don’t 
know whether to buy a gun or another screw- 
driver. 

Best personal regards, 

A. B. ‘Corre LL, 
2564 Avenue P, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 





$5 Sale—First Sale 
Sir: 


This is to inform you that I have just made 
my debut in the writing field. 

I have been a subscriber of your magazine for 
several years and have been writing for that same 
several years until finally, it happened. 

I received a swell letter from a juvenile pub- 
lication saying that they liked my story and 
wanted to purchase it! 

I sold the story to Children’s Activities and 
they paid me a cent a word for my five hundred 
word story. That’s pretty good for a start, I 
think, but what that sale did to my morale 
couldn’t be bought! 

Tep V. WANIELISTA, 
2237 W. North Ave., 
‘Chicago, III. 





$500 Sale—First Sale 
Sir: 
Thank you for your congratulations concerning 
my story, “Love Is Everything!” 
This Post story was typed on the L. C. Smith 


1943 


July 1, 1943 


is closing date for the 


Harper 


PRIZE NOVEL 
CONTEST 


| may 


now be submitted for 
the Harper Prize Novel 
Contest. A circular 
giving full details of 
the contest and the 
$10,000 award will be 
mailed free on request. 
(This contest is NOT 
limited to first novels.) 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 

















SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. Sholl 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man 
and his life. A guide to Character De inea- 
tion, Human Description and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portray- 
ing any sort of Character in every detail—his 
Body, Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional 
Expressions, Sensations, Appetites, Tempera- 
ment, Character, Manners, Habits, Actions, 
Speech (with substitutes for “said"), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word-lists with rare 
words defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 
18,000 references; 414 7”x9!/,” pages. -Bound 
in green buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, 
says: "In my humble opinion you've produced 
a work which should be a tremendous value 
to every writing man, every profes ional 
speaker, and a whole lot of others. May | 
congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00. (Canada, $4.50), check or 
money order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. O Box 133, Flushing, New York 








The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automotive Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 23, No. 5. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 








































































To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 

Then listen to what the editor of Liberty said 
on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, 
and many others whose work we 
have published? It is also true that 
more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is still 
rare and the writer still must learn 
his craft, as few of the newcomers 
nowadays seem willing to do, Fame, 
riches and happiness of achieve- 
ment await the new men and 
women of power.” 


Writing Aptitude Test 
— FREE! 


HE Newspaper Institute of 

America offers a free Writing 

Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writ- 
ing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple, but expert analysis of your 
latent ability, your powers of imagi- 
nation, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to write 
by writing! You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. 
You “‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 





Writing Earnings 

Already Equal 

Half His Regular 
Salary 


“By devoting an hour 
or two each day to 
writing, lam gather- 
ing from this source 
an amount equal to 
half of my regular 
salary. The prospects 
of writing for a liv- 
ing loom brighter 
and brighter for me. 
The N. 1. A. Course 
paid for itself very 
quickly, — ALBert C, 
Smitu, Medford, 





Mass. own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced wo? = It Nae 
fascinating work. ach week you 

NOTICE TO see new progress. In a matter of 
CANADIANS months you can acquire the coveted 
Newspaper Insti- ‘*professional”’? touch. 


Then you’re ready for market with 


tute’s operations in i 
greatly improved chances of making 


Canada have been 


approved ty the sales. 
Foreign Exchange . 
Control Board and | Mail the Coupon Now 
to facilitate all But the first step is to take the 


financial transac- 
tions, a special per- 
mit has been as- 
signed to their ac- 
count with The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Montreal. 


FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It re- 
quires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the coupon now 
Make the first move towards the most 
enjoyable and profitable occupation— 
writing for publication! Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Ave., 
New York. 
(Founded 1925) 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 


Writing Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, April. 





Miss 

4 ise 
Mr. 
Address ae acct Reeth et TS 8 ec Ral dit 
(Corr d fi ial, No will call on you.) 7-D-663 ° 
ae ee . 





Copyright 1943 Newspaper Institute of America 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


I won in your contest last summer. I owe a great 
many things to that contest! The fourth prize. 
winner was my first attempt at Magazine fiction 
and because of it I obtained an excellent New 
York agent, Jacques Chambrun, who patiently 
steered me through several months of trial and 
error to a gratifying first sale to the Post, 

Naturally I can’t brag that I crashed the mar. 
ket by myself. Beside the invaluable help of 
Mr. Chambrun, I also have to thank the Bartle. 
ville Writers’ Group (which we affectionately 
term the “Droopy Groopy”). Members meet 
talk, tear each others’ manuscripts to pieces, and 
of course read the WriTeR’s Dicest. Results 
have meant sales for three members in the last 
four months. 

The Dicest started me on an enjoyable writ. 
ing career. 

Narva SToKEs, 
316 Delaware, 
Bartlesville, Okla. 





Love Pulp Serials 
Sir: 

I would like to talk about serials—or write 
about ’em—to regular writers of love serials. I’m 
decidedly on the market but from professionals 
only on serials. Will you pass the word? 

Jane LitTEL, 
Popular. 
Rochester Writers 
Sir: 

We meet semi-monthly on the second and 
fourth Monday evenings in a room assigned to us 
at the beautiful new Museum building in our city. 
Requirements for joining are not too stringent, 
mainly covering an interest in writing. A manuv- 
script is read in meeting, and submitted to a 
committee who pass on it; if favorably, applicant 
is invited to join. Dues are $1.00 per year, which 
covers our modest rental, and occasional social 
and secretarial expenses. 

We read our manuscripts aloud in meetings, 
and criticize each other’s work—constructively, 
we hope. We are now working on short shorts, 
and hope to have several manuscripts to submit 
to the WriTER’s Dicest-Liberty Magazine Con- 
test now open. 

Auice B. Hasuip, Cor. Secy., 
936 East Main Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Tulsa Writers 
Sir: 

Tuesday Writers of Tulsa, Okla., is a hard 
working, serious group. We meet every other 
Tuesday from 12 noon to 4 P.M. at 702 S. 
Cheyenne, Apt. 402. 

We have no dues, no officers. Anyone who is 
interested in writing is welcome to attend the 
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5 Reasons Why the WINSTON 
ls the Ideal Dictionary for 
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you work. 

2. Definitions in direct, time- 
saving language. No ‘detour 
definitions.” 

3. 3,000 illustrations for 
descriptive details, clearer 
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rejected ; thrown © 7 yj, 
@d—n. 1, a person 2 understanding. 
ed ona barren cman = vessel ff 
ast. re RONE @. 3 4. Many definitions encyclo- 


pedic in scope. 


5. Handy thumb index is 
“standard equipment’’—no 
extra cost. 
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e « « PLUS the facts that the Winston 
contains 100,000 references; all words in 
general and literary (use, and many new 
words; authoritative, scholarly, and #p-to- 
date—revised every year! Praised by writ- 
ers, scholars, educators, business men and 
women. College edition, $3.50; Encyclo- 
pedic edition, $5. 










(Sample page shown 
here is actual size) 
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WINSTON 


DICTIONARY 


ALL BOOKSTORES 
+ The JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia - 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








WRITER’sS DIGEST 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Auther of me Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 


Formula for Fiction.’ 
766 Hippodrome "Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately 


Forty cents a thousand words. Scripts longer than 10,000 
words, thirty-five cents a thousand. Poetry one cent a line. 
One carbon copy, extra first page and minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling and punctuation, free, 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 


107 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 











YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


Two beginning Course pupils sold a first poem for $10 to 
Holland’s; another to the Post, for $48. Let me help 
YOU. For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, song- 
writers how to perfect and get the fullest returns from 
their verse, including my work as instructor in versifi- 
cation at New York University and William and Mary 
College. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
correspondence. My Complete Rhyming Dictionary and 
Poets’ Handbook are now standard. Why neg'ect longer 
the many profits from versification? Write today; you 
are unfair to yourself to delay longer, 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


BOZENKILL DELANSON, N. Y. 














BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A A. Hill, author of “‘Plot Genie’ and ‘“‘Article 
Writing Made Easy” for a dime each! Stamps or coin. 

1. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 

2. The Article Writing Formula 

3. How to Syndicate What You Write 

4. How to Criticize Your Own Story 

5. How to Protect Py <4 Story _ 

6. How to Write A Book in Six 

7. Plot Ideas From The Sasa “Mind 

8, Story Writing Self Taught 

9. How to Write Your Life Story 

10. How to Choose A Success Pen Name 

11. How to Market Your Story 

12. Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent 
free upon request. 





GENIE PLOT CARDS — 10c Sply snmemerable 

plot synopses. New! 
Different! Practical! Demonstrates PLOT GENIE System, 
Enclose dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 51, 8749 Sunset Bivd., Holtyweed, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Plot Genie 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


meetings. We serve no food because the hous 
we spend together are too precious to allow any 
part of them for social use. 

‘Many of us are selling, some steadily, some 
occasionally. Manuscripts are read and criti. 
cised and the kid gloves and back patting are left 
at home. If a manuscript deserves praise it gets 
it but it also gets straight from the shoulder criti. 
cism. Each member rejoices in the success of 
every other member. 

Our group includes writers of all types of ma- 
terial. So, if you are interested in writing, any 
kind, come and spend a Tuesday afternoon with 
us and go away treading on air with your hopes 
renewed. 

Mrs. L. W. Bennett is our founder and leader, 

Genie GREIDER, 
1123 E. 20th St., 
Tulsa, Okla. 





Ag Contact 
Sir: 

On at least two occasions Miss Dorothy Ducas’ 
material in the Magazine War Guide, put out by 
the Magazine Section of the Office of War In- 
formation, has been reprinted in the Wrirer’s 
Dicest bearing my name and address at the end 
as a source of information on some agricultural 
subject. As a result I have really had a phenom. 
enal number of inquiries on Victory Gardens and 
other subjects, from trained and aspiring free- 
lance writers. This was all to the good. 

However, some of these people, probably be- 
cause they saw the material in a writer’s maga- 
zine, had the idea that I could assist them in 
placing their stories after they were written. 
This, of course, I could not do. I wonder if you 
would care to run some item in the magazine 
that would correct this impression. 

Through the Office of War Information, and 
otherwise, I am magazine contact man for agri- 
cultural information. I supply such information 
to both editors and writers, covering the entire 
field of the Department of Agriculture’s greatly 
expanded wartime operations. 

I should be glad therefore to hear from any of 
your readers who desire to prepare fiction or non- 
fiction material, and who wish to incorporate in 
it agricultural information. If they will address 
me, I shall do everything in my power to answer 
specific questions. Since I have long been a 
free-lance writer myself, I could at times look 
over their material and check for accuracy if they 
wished to send me a carbon. Again I might often 
be able to assist them with illustrations. 

T. Swann Harpinec, 
Office of Information, 
United States Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





Idea 
Sir: 

It appears to me that the young, unknown 
writer has a nice way of picking up a few dollars 
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in a totally unexplored field. I’ve just made $50 
out of it myself, and have orders for more. 

Just about every town, hamlet and city in the 
United States (or even the world!) has history 
around its name. For instance, Marked Tree, 
Ark., in my territory received its moniker from a 
tree marked by the John Murrell gang many 
years ago. 

I sold a series of 25 brief columns, each of 
about 250 words, to a clothing firm here in Mem- 
phis. My share was $50. Each column gives the 
reason why some nearby town got its name. 

Now the firm is running the series, one town a 
week, in one of its full-page ads under the title 
“Know Your Neighbor, and How It Got Its 
Name.” The first one appeared on February 12, 
1943 in The Commercial Appeal, Memphis. 

Now, any of you young or new writers who 
wish to get some good experience, as well as 
checks, might get going on the same thing. 

For sources, you can refer to your library, 
which has, no doubt, one book on each state. 
And histories of most of the towns are related, 
very briefly. Your job is to take the bones and 
skeleton, and build up a couple of hundred words 
story. 

It is easy to get the material. Just write to the 
town’s newspaper editor, postmaster, or librarian, 
requesting briefly information about how the town 
was named, when and by whom. 

EMMETT MaumM, 
199 Humes Place, Memphis. 
® Here’s the lead on one of Subscriber Maum’s 
columns, about Sardis. The balance of the col- 
umn gives color copy on today’s industry and 
some picturesque glimpses into Sardis in the 70's. 

Sardis, one of the seven original churches of 
Asia, organized by the Apostles after the Resur- 
rection of Christ. 

That’s the mention of Sardis in the Bible— 
in Revelation I-2. 

It is also where the town of Sardis, Miss., re- 
ceived its name. When the town was incor- 
porated, the first postmaster called it Sardis. 
The postmaster, reading through the Bible, 
found the name and liked it. He gave it to 
the town, and it has remained that. 

This town took in the population of the old 
village known as Belmont. 


ApriL, 1943 








Critic- 
Agent 


MAREN ELWOOD, 


Literary @ Collaborator 
Author of the 
Current non-fiction best seller 
“CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY" 
Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it” 


FICTION RADIO 
ARTICLE and FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM ENGLISH 
Study by Mail e Studio Lectures 


Individual Manuscript Criticism 
Personal, Directed Writing 


For Information Write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 


6362 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 






















































MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


























Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 

















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


@ $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

@ $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

@ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
@ "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
@ BEST SELLER PUBLICATION! 





If you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
for our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. lf you want to sell—we can help you! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 


Send us your manuscripts, or write 


NEW YORK CITY 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





PLAN FOR A 


NOVEL!— 


Write your testimonial of faith in The —— Way 
= life of yesterday, today, tomorrow. nov “7 
it better than a short story. fy NOVE 


WR ING PLAN is a day-by-da 


eliminary as 


y guidance Soon 


organizing f expanding 


idea, assemblin; characters, plotting, making ” 


the chapters, 
draft, and revis. 
built book, ry on kind 


alancin for 


matic emphasis, 
to follow, assures a Sw 
that will sell; and the boo! 


must sell, for your written faith will help others who 


cannot write theirs 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary 


Specialist 


Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Bivd. 


Les Angeles, Cailf. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 


Neat, accurate and sochantentiy perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free, Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% dis- 
count over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


FLORENCE CASPER 


Hotel Pfister, 


Milwaukee, ~~. 











“BE FUNNY 


FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 


ners and professionals. 
Send one 25 cent Defense 


A gold mine of information. 


Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 














“PLO 


TTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 


editing of PLOTTO. 


This great book is 


used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight. well knit plot. all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck. more than you 


have ever imagined 
all these plots are 
for convenient use. 


could exist. Further, 
beautifully classified 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO today. and use and study it 


for 20 days. If you 


are not thrilled and 


excited by this purchase we will refund 


your money instently. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 


12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Established 1919. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Catholic Short Stories 
Sir: 

We use one or two short stories each month. 
This story is usually between 1000 and 1500 
words in length (no longer). Stories are to be 
written for adults and for youth of college and 
high school age. They should have a strong plot, 
and should attempt to interpret in everyday life, 
and to make attractive in modern circumstances, 
the Christian values: 1) The Supernatural (but 
no flight from reality). 2) Responsibility, both 
individual and social. 3) Devotedness to ideals, 
Generosity. 4) Dynamic spirit of sacrifice (a 
positive and apostolic, rather than a negative and 
passive, view of mortification, abnegation, re- 
nouncement. 5) Christian initiative: “To be 
Christian is to be always Christianizing.” 6) 
Human dignity and the respect due to the Chil- 
dren of God, as opposed to all values of pagan 
humanism. 7) Intellectual alertness in matters 
of piety and edification: “We are stupid enough 
by nature, there is no need to be stupid by grace!” 

Serial stories are not acceptable in the present 
limitations of the magazine. Exceptions may be 
made for what is sometimes called the “Charac- 
ter Serial”—a series of stories, each one com- 
plete in itself, built around the same characters, 
throughout the series. 

Manuscripts will not be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage, at first-class rates. 
If a reader of this letter would like to have a 
copy of our Contributor’s Manual in which we 
review our policy and requirements, he may get 
one by writing to me at this office. 

Joun W. Tuomas, S. M., 
Managing Editor, The Apostle of Mary, 
108 Franklin St., Dayton, Ohio. 


The Lady is Right 
Sir: 

There’s a new market waiting for pulp writers, 
and the writer who doesn’t take advantage of it 
is robbing his own purse. This is the new market 
for confessions. Drastic changes have taken 
place in this field during the past six months. In 
fact, aside from the titles, the confession maga- 
zines on the stands today have little in common 
with those of last fall. 

The formula story of sin and repentance is no 
more. Its place has been taken by a story which 
must keep the reader in suspense without the aid 
of titillating passages. It must be soundly moti- 
vated, contain fresh complications, and be told 
skillfully and swiftly. For variety, it depends on 
atmosphere, new backgrounds, and unusual sit- 
uations and problems. The confession writer 
may now be limited in how frank he may be, but 
the scope of what he may write about is broader 
than ever before. For the writer—especially one 
with a talent for “off-trail” plots—this is a dis- 
tinct advantage. Also advantageous is the fact 
that the confession market is a wide-open and 
extensive one. 
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When the editorial policy of Romantic Story 
was changed, I, like other editors, had inventory 
trouble. I had on hand a stock of “old-line” 
confession stories which couldn’t be used unless 
they were completely rewritten. The writers, not 
realizing to what extent requirements had 
changed, were submitting material we no longer 
wanted. In the meantime, stories had to be 
bought and deadlines met. Until the regular 
contributors could be trained to produce exactly 
what we wanted, something had to be done. 

Under the pressure of having to find suitable 
stories, I remembered a detective fiction writer I 
knew. I asked him to try a confession story, an 
unfamiliar form to him. He accepted the assign- 
ment and submitted an excellent story. Since 
then he has sold us consistently. 

Here is an object lesson for other pulp writers. 
It probably never would have occurred to this 
particular writer to try our market if I hadn’t 
suggested it. He’d been selling only his detec- 
tive markets before ; now he sells confessions, too. 
There must be many writers who could follow 
his example profitably. 

The new requirements for the confession field 
are the pulp writer’s meat. He knows plot, and 
he tells a story well. He is usually a specialist in 
westerns, mystery, adventure, or other fiction 
forms, and such stories can be used in confession 
magazines now, if told in the first person and 
adapted to the market’s presentation. 

If you’re a pulp writer, why not try a con- 
fession? Fawcett Publications is a good market, 
with three successful magazines to buy for, Ro- 
mantic Story, True Confessions, and Life Story. 
The basic rate is 2% cents a word on accept- 
ance, and the editors promise careful, prompt 
readings and help in making revisions. If you’re 
not sure of your plot’s suitability, you may first 
submit a synopsis. 

In the event you’re interested, and I hope you 
are, here are the requirements for Romantic 
Story. We buy shorts of 5,000 to 6,500 words ; 
novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words; and novels 
of 24,000. Stories may be told from either the 
woman’s or the man’s point of view. Those 
about young people are preferred. In writing 
your story, avoid references to seduction, illegiti- 
macy, and suicide. Do not write a story which 
hinges on divorce, and don’t indulge in religious 
discussions. 

Erma Lewis, 
Romantic Story, 
1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Desperate Need 
Sir: 


Here briefly are our editorial requirements: 

A desperate need exists for “how-to-do-it” 
books on military tactics, technique and mechan- 
ics. How to assemble, fire and maintain all types 
of weapons; how to drive track and half-track 
vehicles ; how to perform the many duties of the 
various non-commissioned officers. Books on 


... AND MORE 
SALES... 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A little while ago we told 
you about our first sale for 
James Nelson Algar of Cali- 
fornia. This author has just 
come through with his second 
—for $90—which brought h’m 
one and a half times the 
amount of his first salel 

"You started all this," he 
writes us, "and credit should 
be placed where credit is due.” 

And Bill Pears, about whom we told you 
in February, has just clicked again. He 
says, "Your training is first rate, a real time 
saver for learning the tricks of the trade." 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been as-ociated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers' checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of the two lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sales has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are ba-ed on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 








J. N. ALGAR 
Second Sale—$30 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [] 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 





Name 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 











WRITER'S DIGEST 


Vol. XXIII The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine April, 1943 


CONTENTS 


THE FORUM Renae sipatrii.tde Je cileconts east tate abate ip Mees tie rata inate | 
| WRITE FROM 0800 TO 1800...... ssntan 6 jihad ......Corporal Mort Weisinger |! 
CAUSE FOR ALARM................... baleieoar s bee e eee ccs vaees.. By Barrett Schmidt 15 
THE NOVEL | DIDN'T WRITE............... Ah Bae taisaia Veen MeweMaas ooetante By Syl MacDowell 18 
HOW DO WE GET THERE FROM HERE?.. ss catsdgsavahig ere ipeane ana Srtaxtascarind ae By Catherine Barrett 23 
UMN i ale ois Ghose Rsk disso kn ain Wa See 5 cilelearaus tena ataamecea tae By Ralph Daigh 27 
PURITY AND SINCERITY THE NEW TREND IN CONFESSIONS. . .........By Esther L. Schwartz 30 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER...... LAD actebed Gorsra ig Arche oan oaee ve esses... By Harriet A. Bradfield 33 
RADIO SCRIPTS .. ; oath, acvatoulaa aicveodenan sows ea wade ate By Hobe Morrison 39 
AN IDEA A DAY.......... Seatdebiegniassiiesieha oars Sebeceesectesesssesereec acu Dp Prank A, Olekon 45 
SSR ee ne a ee ee Pedtgneien - pctenah ns Une we By Leo Shull 48 
WRITER'S MARKET DEPARTMENT................. 0.00... 0. cece cece cece cees aw itise A oi aie ate 





Published monthly by the Automotive Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
$2.00 the year; $2.50 in Canada; $3.00 Foreign. Entered as second class matter, April 1, 1921 at the Post Office at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscribers sending change of address should allow two 
weeks for the change to be made, and supply us with both the old and new address. Est. 1919. Vol. 23, No. 5. 


A U I He R 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
Ms readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


q On the Book Lists ofp DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. | 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. | 

| Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 

| Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and | 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if | 
you prefer about your work. 





If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
= Boa’ DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
‘tts PHILADELPHIA - -- -- - - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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reviving Intimate Romances. 
published in 1937 and 1938 by Blue Ribbon 
Magazines in the pulp size. 
determined, as yet, whether it will be resumed in 
the pulp size or in the large “slick” size, but in 
any event the publishers will be paying from Ic 
to 2c per word, payment promptly on acceptance. 





global strategy, geopolitics, etc., are not wanted. 
Books on small unit tactics, guerrilla organization 
and tactics, civilian defense tactics, etc., are much 
in demand. 

Book manuscripts only are wanted; from about 
40,000 words on up. Payment depends on type 
of manuscript: material based on official manuals, 
and translations generally gets less than original 
material. Outright payment on acceptance, or 
royalty. 

RicHarD Gorpon McCLoskEy, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
The Military Service Publishing Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Religious Books 
Sir: 

Under present conditions Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press can serve best by concentrating on strictly 
religious books that will accomplish immediate re- 
sults. After present commitments materials will 
be used only for those books which promise to 
reach the hands of readers promptly. 

We are interested in seeing noteworthy but 
slow-selling manuscripts if the authors are willing 
to wait on publication until materials are freely 
available again. There will be no new publica- 
tions of the following types for the duration: 
Plays, pageants, hymnbooks, juveniles, poetry, 
fiction. 

We are particularly interested in book manu- 
scripts with a vigorous Christian message for this 
time, and those of practical methods or material 
for preachers, church school teachers, and other 
Christian workers. 

Gorpon B. Duncan, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
810 aay, Nashville, Tenn. 
Sir: 


We would like to notify your readers that we 


are in the market for writers who can turn out a 
steady stream of simple story-outlines suitable for 
adaption of eight page comic strips. 


Those interested should please contact: 


Bert BuSHEL, 
Maple Leaf Publishing Co., 
849 Homer Street, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


"Intimate" Returns 
Sir: 


Would you put this announcement in the next 


issue: 


Columbia Publications of 60 Hudson Street, is 
This magazine was 


It has not been 


Louis H. SILBERKLEIT. 





APRIL, 





1943 





CAN YOUR STORY BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios, too. Outstand- 
ing pictures are marking up records at the box- 
ice. Producers are searching earnestly for the story. 

I offer complete service in presentation of suitable 
screen stories . - also critical literary and selling 
guidance for novels, plays, short stories, at reason- 
able rates. 

Write ag | for free information. If you can turn 
out stories for Hollywood markets, I CAN SELL 
THEM! This statement is backed by 23 years of 
motion picture experience. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Cstablished 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 














TYPING 


the kind that delights you and brings an editor’s 
check. 30c per thousand words. Carbon and postage 
free—think what you’ll miss if you don’t try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 











( To be a SUCCESS YOU MUST PLEASE WOMEN 


for they constitute 85% of all readers. Therefore, the 
‘woman touch” is needed to sell. Few men urderstand 

complex female reactions. Are your female characters 
synthetic? Let a woman critic check them for you. 


MILDRED |. REID 


My Books: 213144 Ridge, Evanston, = 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Advance orders).......$2. 

WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES (Formulas) ..... 1 28 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique).......... 1.00 





CLASSES AND cue I IN Y CHICAGO AND EVANSTON 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
and article writing. You work in your own 
home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
hand, answering all your questions, helping 
you find the type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you are writing 
in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about opportunities in 
magazine writing. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Dept. 84A 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 
Name . 


Address j a 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
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A few of our clients’ March 
magazine appearances: 
Chick—Smoothpaper 
Egg—Pulp 
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It is no accident that Lenniger clients are constantly breaking into the slicks. We 


have practiced the science of hatching literary careers since 1923.... de: 
We analyze each new client’s ability and direct his talent toward markets where he for 
is most likely to sell promptly. We make him write sound stories by pointing out flaws, an 
showing him how to improve his plots, characterization, and style. We encourage him | 
to use backgrounds and topics he can handle well. We make him try for more difficult, tw 
better quality markets, until he is ready for the big slicks. the 
We work with editors, too. They often ask us to suggest writers for subjects they need; they x ns 

appreciate our suggestions for story topics. When we call an editor’s attention to a new writer’s : 
story, he usually tells us frankly what he likes, dislikes or thinks is lacking. Editors depend on us ar 
to develop such new writers into valuable contributors because they know from long experience that , AS 
we can deliver the goods they need for their magazines. | 
If you have sold 1,000 worth of magazine copy within the last year, our help costs you nothing g Pie 
except the regular 10% commission on American, 15% on f wa 
' 1 Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. If you’ve sold $500 worth ' ' 

They re Breaking Out last year, we will work with you at one-half reading rate 

of the Pulps.. , charged beginners. If you are a new writer, we have to mc 
charge you reading fees until we have sold $1,000 worth of wr 


In January we mentioned how 
we developed Eddie Forester your work. dre 


from the pulps through House Our fees are $2.50 on manuscripts up to 2,000 words; $5.00 on scripts 

hold Magazine, Toronto Star, 9 

Family Circle, Extension Maga- between 2,000 and 5,000 words; $1.00 per thousand on those 5-12, , ner 

zine, Everywoman’s, Liberty, Special rates on Sane novelets and novels . For this you receive an honest 

and, thon pushed nies into Col: rofessional gg of your work, Fe age pa. —- a if it = i pa 

ier’s ow We save openet e made salable, or our recommendation of salable scripts to editors an 

ee . 4 "eftecting bis on suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. } tu 

Vi . . * 

sale to This Week Booklet, “Practical Literary Help,” and latest ; col 
market news letter on request. ; , 

Tom W. Blackburn came to us q gu 

less than two years ago with § Ww 


a few sales to a couple of west- 
ern pulps. Today he is cover 
featured with novels, novelets, 
and shorts in Argo sy, Frontier 


a 
Stories, Romantic Ra ¥ at, & fre 
Ranch Romances, este Ad a 
ventures and other leading pulps to 
we opened for his work. A few ' 
months ago we sold his firs M 


slick to Extension Magazine; in ° 
February we launched his second Literary Agency 
with Woman’s Day. And both 


were stories he wrote for the 56 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


pulp market. 
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I Write F’rom O800 to 1800 


By CORPORAL MORT WEISINGER 
U. S. Army Air Forces 





mailbox disgorged a letter to me dog tag, a steel helmet, a gas mask, and 


() = morning late last July, when the Dix. They had given me a serial number, a 


conveying greetings from the Presi- eleven General Orders to memorize. That 


We 
: dent, I taxied to my office, cleared the decks evening we were allowed to visit one of the 
he for my successor, and kissed my typewriter two theaters on the Post. 
Ws, and secretary goodbye for the duration. Theater 1 offered “I Wake Up Scream- 
im Five-forty-five a. m. reveille at Camp Dix ing,” based on the novel by Steve Fisher. 
ult, two weeks thereafter was a pleasure. It was Theater 2 sponsored a Shirley Temple 
the first morning in nine years that I didn’t flicker, by George Bruce. It seemed odd to 
~~ } have to worry about a deadline, a caption, me, having to choose between the two shows 
us a missing piece of copy, or a drunken writer. that night, for Steve and George were both 
hat =| A magazine to me now was merely a storage _ friends of mine, and for years I used to buy 
ing | place for ammunition. And a typewriter stories from them when they wrote pulps. 
on | was slang for a machine gun. The previous summer I was their guest in 
= | = That’s what I thought. Yet, in the five Hollywood. 
to months of Army life that followed, I’ve As I stood in my well-pressed fatigues, 
of written more radio scripts than I ever debating which picture to take in, and won- 
nnn dreamed I could write, penned scores of dering when I would next see Fisher and 
= } newspaper features, helped edit a weekly Bruce again, the sound of an “alert” blasted 
con | paper, prepared a government motion-pic- across the Post. Air raid drill—and we all 
} ture short, knocked off a three-act musical had to retreat inside the barracks, behind 
| comedy, did publicity releases and carried a blackout curtains. 
| gun, and wondered who the hell Orson I ducked into the Day Room, and found 
Welles was. myself reaching for a well-thumbed copy of 
You see, I write six days a week now, Frank Gruber’s mystery novel, “The Talking 
from 0800 to 1800 (Army lingo for 8 a.m. Clock.” Fate always enjoys itself, for “The 
to 6 p. m.). Talking Clock’? was a book that I had dis- 
f I'll never forget my first day at Camp cussed with Frank when he first planned 
, 11 








12 


writing it. He had even made me a char- 
acter in the novel. I went to bed that night 
full of old-time memories, and cursing Hit- 
ler, Hirohito, Mussolini, and Chamberlain. 

Two days later, after being IQ’d, classi- 
fied, and interviewed, I was assigned to the 
Army Air Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand in Atlantic City. I took my basi 
training on the million-dollar beachfront, 
shed 14 pounds in eight days, and learned 
that a soldier is just a piece of meat that can 
walk. 

A few days later I was called out of line, 
and assigned to the Public Relations Office 
in Atlantic City. To this day I don’t know 
vhy. Maybe when the psychiatrist tapped 
my right kneecap, my left foot shot out. At 
any rate, I was given a typewriter, a few 
reams of paper, and initiated by Lieutenant 
Berlinrut into the official do’s and don’t’s 
of Army public relations. 

I was given the job of helping to get out 
the first issue of “The Beam,’ a weekly 
paper for the .aen on our Post. In between 
writing copy for “The Beam,” I was to fill 
Wednesday and Friday radio deadlines, pre- 
paring morale skits and recruiting informa- 
tion for the local radio stations in Atlantic 
City. 

There was a lot I hax. to learn, and a lot 
more I had to unlearn. Army reporting 
must be accurate. Unlike the bottomless 
fictional pits I had been busy supplying for 
almost a decade, this time I had to deal with 
straight facts. I couldn’t color a news story 
to make it seem dramatic or sensational. I 
had to develop a new sense for legitimate 
news that was non-censorable and would go 
“over the wire.” The acid test of the good 
public relations man is his ability of getting 
stories about his client (in my case client 
being the Atlantic City Technical Training 
Command Post) in the public eye, circu- 
lated among as many medias as possible. 

I developed an eye for stories that would 
carry national appeal. Taking a G. I. (Gov- 
ernment Issue) haircut in the barbershop 
one day, I noted this sign on the wall: 


Your Hair MUST Be Cut 
In Accordance With A.R.40—205, 
Pa. No. 7. 
Do Not Argue! 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


An implacable poster, I felt. And a quick 
canvass of the mess halls and hotels on the 
Post supplied me with enough slanguage 
placards for a story on soldier sign language. 

There’s the one I found in a local nite- 
spot: ‘Don’t buy liquor; buy Bonds. But 
if you must buy liquor, buy it here, so WE 
can buy Bonds!” And the one in a mess 
hall, written by some sugar-thrifty sage: 
EASY ON THE SUGAR. STIR LIKE 
HELL! WE DON’T MIND THE 
NOISE!” 

And then there was the neatly printed 
sign fastened to the bulletin board of one 
of the overseas squadrons: “What with gas, 
sugar, tire, coffee, can and meat rationing. 
civilians are finding it tough. Help their 
morale by writing them more often.” 

My lieutenant sent the story out, and 
newspapers all over the Atlantic seaboard 
area picked it up. The March, 1943, issue 
of the American Magazine also used it. 

Requiring filler material for “The Beam,” 
I threw in an original series of my own 
Army definitions, under the title “Our Own 
G. I. Glossary.” The thing caught on, and 
“Yank” is reprinting some of them in an 
early issue. Here are a few: 


SABOTAGE—Fifteen fellows ahead of you when 
you want to make a phone call. 

M. P.—A guy who would love to slug you with 
a secret weapon, if he had one. 

UNIFORM—What a civilian wishes he’s wear- 
ing every time he goes to the movies. 

FOX HOLE—Will be your mailing address just 
about when your furlough papers come 
through. 

FATIGUE SUIT—Esquire at five cents a copy. 

CHOW LINE—A conga line that’s strictly from 
hunger. 

DRILLMASTER—A guy who used to play with 
tin soldiers, now grown up. 


A lot of literary grist circulates through 
the Public Relations Office mill here. A 
couple of days a week we scorn the G. I. 
men for a spaghetti and meatball luncheon 
at a local beanery. In a way, the luncheons 
are reminiscent of the old American Fiction 
Guild dinners, back in those wonderful 
civilian days, when writers, editors and 
artists would get together to lie about rates 
and contracts, 
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Eating from left to right there’s Charles 
Cooke, the famous “Mr. Stanley” of the 
New Yorker magazine. (He'll be leaving us 
in a week, to go to Officer’s Candidate 
School in Miami.) There’s.Corp. Gregor 
Duncan, who has illustrated for all the big- 
time mags, and who recently hit PM with 
a three-page spread on Army life in Atlantic 
City. Then there’s Corp. Bob Fuller, who 
was a reporter for the Sunday edition of 
PM. And there’s Pfc. Harold B. Clemenko, 
who used to be promotion manager for Look 
magazine and Liberty before the draft 
caught up with him. 

Rounding out this literary melange is 
Private First Class Jack O’Keefe, who wrote 
the Lifebuoy, Packard and Eddie Cantor 
radio shows, and collabed with me on a 
three-act musical, “Strictly G. I.,” to be 
produced by the men of our Post in Atlantic 
City in the Spring. I’ve got O’Keefe’s home 
address filed away in a little book, and if 
ever this fracas is over, and we’re both 
around, I want to collaborate with him 
forever. 

Once in a while our literary lifeline with 
the outside world is supplemented by the 
appearance of an itinerant jeep. For the 
Atlantic City Post is a reception center, and 
all who come here, with the exception of 
those made “permanent party,” are shipped 
to the various schools of the Technical 
Training Command. Vuk Vuchinik, the 
cover artist for Time magazine, trickled 
through here before going to Camouflage 
School, and paused long enough to draw a 
portrait of our Commanding Officer, Col. 
Robert B. Glassburn, for “The Beam.” Gus 
Lundberg, the cartoonist for Collier’s, took 
his basic training here. Hal White, ex-pulp 
writer and fact magazine writer, also 
trained here, then went to Cryptography 


School. 


ONE day I was sent on a little junket 

down to Harrisburg, Pa. I was to re- 
port to the Army Air Forces Intelligence 
School there, to write a screen treatment on 
their course in Photo Interpretation. Nine 
hundred officers attended this school, all 
graduates of OCS. They were al] taking 
this six weeks’ course in Intelligence, were 
to be assigned later to tactical combat units 




















all over the world. Capt. Thornton Wilder 
was just finishing the course when I arrived, 
and Wilder would study nights while his 
play, “Skin of Our Teeth,” stood them in 
the aisles on Broadway. 
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Photo-Interpretation is an exact science 
in which there is no room for fractional 
error. It’s a miracle course that shows 
Yankee scientific wizardry at its best. Sit- 
ting through a few lectures in the course, I 
began to feel sorry for the fiction writer who 
fakes his stuff, rather than do the necessary 
job on research. For the writer who knows 
how to excavate the gold mine of informa- 
tion that is all around him in these days of 
high-precision death can wallow in bright 
copy. 

For seven years I worked with Leo Mar- 
gulies of Standard Magazines, as associat 
editor of Ned Pines’ 38 magazines. Among 
the books I worked on were a half dozen 
air-war publications. Yet, of the thousands 
of action manuscripts I read, not once did 
I run across anything as eye-opening and as 
genuinely thrilling as the stuff that Uncle 
Sam’s boys are giving out with today. 

I saw colored pictures taken of Ham- 
burg, Germany, by English aviators from a 
P-38 flying at 30,000 feet altitude at 220 
miles an hour. The P-38 had been stripped 
of armor and guns to allow for maximum 
speed. Three hours later, the pictures, de- 
veloped at an English airdrome, were 
studied through a stereoscope, On the strip 
of film could be seen a factory in Hamburg, 
with fumes of smoke curling upward into 
the sky. 

Well, here’s what the Photo-interpreta- 
tion boys do with a puff of smoke. They 
analyze the smoke via a spectroscope. Some 
tests in the laboratory, and soon afterward 
they are able to inform Intelligence what 
substance the enemy is manufacturing in 
the factory. If it’s a vital metal, I'll bet a 
three-day pass that factory is a target in 
the next raid! 

All of which, together with a lot of other 
stuff that comes under the head of “military 
secrets” and zipping my lip, made for a 
dramatic training film short. 

And here’s a bit of air action, picked 
from an Intelligence report, that would be 
a good bit of business with a twist in any 
magazine editor’s world: 

“The Fighter Squadron (18 
P-40’s) took off over Darwin 1540 hours, 
July 14th, to make an offensive sweep 
over the Fort Moresby area. When ap- 


proaching the target area Lieutenant 
- saw, up above on his starboard 
beam, two single seater fighters engaged 
in a dogfight. He climbed up to the dog- 
fight, with the intention of assisting the 
United Nations’ pilot against the Japan- 
ese pilot with whom he was dogfighting. 
As he got within 1,000 feet of the fight, 
the two aircraft suddenly broke off their 
fight and both dived on him. He sud- 
denly realized that both aircraft were 
Zeros and that he had been decoyed into 
a position of danger by their ruse of 
staging a dogfight. He dived away, but 
the enemy were able to out-dive him. 
Both made an attack on him from the 
rear quarter and set his P-40 on fire. 
He was able to swim ashore and returned 
to Darwin the next day.” 


OU’VE got to be everything from a 

proof-reader to a press agent in Army 
Public Relations. Last November we put 
across “Technical Training Command 
Week,” a seven-day event designed to ac- 
quaint the citizens of Atlantic County with 
the functions of the Army Air Corps, who 
had practically taken over the whole me- 
tropolis, lock, stock, and barrel, completely 
eliminating the terrific tourist trade of yes- 
teryears. 

I drew the job of beating the drums for 
“Food Day,” the second day of TTC Week. 
I lined up more than four hundred members 
of the service clubs in the vicinity, members 
of the Kiwanis, Elks, Rotary Club, etc., 
and got them to buck the chow line in one 
of our hotel mess halls, Army style, carrying 
the stainless steel G. I. trays in their hands 
as they were doled out the food. What’s 
more, each of the civilians paid 75 cents 
for the privilege of eating with the soldiers, 
the money going into the General Mess 
fund. Acting on a tip, I dug up ex-World 
War veteran Frank Greer, an Atlantic City 
resident who drilled Sergeant York in the 
last war. Greer drilled our civilian guests. 
The whole thing made for nice pictures 
and broke the pages of all the papers around 
here. 

But don’t get me wrong. I may live in 
a former thirty-dollar a day hotel suite, 
and enjoy steam-heat and all the things 
that are rationed. But even in this so-called 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Cause for Alarm 


By BARRETT SCHMIDT 


ACH TIME I hammer out a book- 
length serial outline, my publisher 
writes, saying: “Please, let’s have a 

murder in the first four chapters. You 
might do in Diaz, for example.” 

My publisher is a blood-thirsty scoundrel. 
I need that five hundred advance. Ergo, 
poor Diaz gets done in. As a result, the 
book becomes a mystery story and some 
forty-five per cent of the wordage is used 
on an investigation. It 
makes a nice book, but 
a bad serial. The cash 
returns on mystery 
books are a fourth less 
than from straight 
love-adventure books. 
(Frank Gruber hasn’t 
figured that out, yet. 
But he will!) The dif- 
ference is in serializa- 
tion. Magazines use 
twice as many straight 
serials as whodunnits, 
and pay fabulously for them. 

The rest of this article is an analysis of 
how to win dough and influence people 
without homicide. It will delve in the 
gentle way of plotting serials. It will argue 
you into turning that whodunnit serial into 
a love-adventure book because Argosy 
(Popular Publications) will pay you two 
cents a word more for it than Black Mask 
(Popular Publications) will pay for the 
killer. This is to say nothing of Saturday 
Evening Post’s penchant for a little love and 
adventure. 

One day, I asked friend Viola Brothers 
Shores, whose slick serials show with discon- 
certing regularity, what made the difference 
between one cent a word and ten cents 
a word. 

“Reader-attention,” she said. 


standable. 


I shan’t kill Diaz. 


” 
noms. 


Mr. Schmidt writes: 


“George Shaftel tells me you are look- 
ing for technical material. 
dition to being technical, this is under- 
Hope so. 

“T have had three books serialized, and 
am working on the fourth on contract, and 
Have appeared in the 
Post, Collier’s, This Week, Story, Blue 


Book and a few dozen pulps under various 
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“But I kill Diaz,’ I answered. “My 
readers are attentive. They want to know 
who did it, and why.” 

“It’s not voluntary attention. You slugged 
your reader into it with a corpse.” 

And she boiled it down. In analysis, the 
principal element in a whodunnit is curi- 
osity. The story’s interest to the reader is 
that of solving a puzzle. Curiosity is a cold 
emotion when it is aroused in this manner 
and this is the weak- 
ness in all mysteries. 
The whodunnit has 
elements of surprise, 
which are a compara- 
tively small item. 

Real drama is built 
out of suspense and 
human interest. You 
set up a situation and 
your reader is inter- 
ested in how it will be 
conquered. His inter- 
est is in ratio to his 
sympathy with your characters. 

Let’s write a serial, here and now. 

We'll begin with the three basic elements 
of serial plot structure. They are: 

(1) Background for Action 

(2) Cause for Alarm 

(3) Journey into Trouble. 

Our serial will run in seven installments, 
or about 50,000 words, so we can also clip 
in on book publication. The first installment 
runs about 8,000 words. It is concerned 
entirely with Item 1— Background for 
Action. This is where reader-attention is 
captured, all characters introduced, an issue 
is evolved. It is, in brief, the situation. 

Here is the first installment synopsis. 

Hero, a U.S. Army Engineer, is in 
Mexico (BACKGROUND) making a sur- 


vey of mercury mines to line them up for 


Maybe, in ad- 


Cordially, 
BARRETT. 
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the joint U. S. and Mexican war effort. 
He is to Diaz of Mexican Mine 
Bureau, who has uncovered a lead to a 
fabulously rich lost mercury mine, (ISSUE). 
The mine is on the property of John Part- 
ridge, a vitriolic, ex-patriot old American, 
who is the leader of a fantastic world peace 
movement. He doesn’t want the mine found 
because it will be used for the war effort. 
His daughter, Susan, is ardently loyal to 
him, but likes our hero. (LOVE.) 

Susan is scheduled for 
young Don Pablo, wealthy, decadent, Span- 
ish grandee-type, who also opposes Hero’s 
attempt to find lost mine because he realizes 
if mine is found before he marries the girl, 
Old Partridge will refuse to work it and 
the Mexican government will be entitled to 
take it over. He wants to amalgamate his 
land and Partridge’s in order to increase his 
power in the region. 

Diaz is killed in a street fracas between 
Sinarquistas, (pro-Nazis and fapanese local 
faction) and the town republicans. Killing 
looks accidental. (NO NEED FOR WHO- 
DUNIT INVESTIGATION.) Diaz has 
only left Hero a vague lead to the lost 
mine. Next day, the Sinarquista paper, 
backed by Don Pablo and Partridge make 
a scathing attack on Hero, on the U. S. 
and the war, threaten to run him out of 
Mexico. 


meet 


rare spatl 
marriage with 


N the above, the situation is set. Hero is 

faced with an issue. The installment 
must end with element Two, i. e.—Cause 
for Alarm. 


Cause for Alarm is the element which 
starts the action of the story rolling. It is 
the precipitating act. The gauntlet has been 
thrown down. If the Hero is the man our 
reader thinks he is, he’l] decide to stick it 
out, face this concerted opposition, and find 
the mine,—not who killed Diaz. This gives 
our reader Cause for Alarm, or sympathy 
with the Hero’s troubles. 

Now, Installments two, three, etc. 

Hero begins his Journey into Trouble. He 
initiates or starts the opposing forces against 
him by trying to locate the mine. Reader- 
interest is maintained by uncovering fresh 
material or information which advances the 


story. Drama is injected by showing the 
hero exercising his will in conflict with op- 
position. He is always conscious of the 
means he employs. It is a stock rule that 
the reader is always interested in charac- 
ters who act, rather than characters who are 
acted upon. 

To improve reader-interest you also bring 
in some human interest. Don Pablo has a 
sister, Dolores de Lucca. She wants Hero, 
is willing to toss aside all her brother's 
nefarious interests, family status, etc., to get 
him. The Sinarquistas are represented bj 
Jose Ruiz, who operates as adviser and 
secretary to Old Man Partridge. 

There is no point in synopsizing the re- 
mainder of the story. It’s been sold, both 
book and serial. 

The moral is, that after the Background 
for Action has been set, and the Cause for 
Alarm presented, the hero’s course is tough, 
the author’s is easy. The Journey into 
Trouble becomes automatic. 

“In the pulps each new turn in the plot 
is the result of the last action,” Viola Shore 
opines. “In the slick serial, plot arises out 
of character.” 

All the drama and conflict in our serial 
has its roots in the first installment situation, 
in the conflict between the characters. Just 
reach in and pull them out. The hero’s 
reaction must always be converted into 
action of his own. A story sequence will 
then consist of a solution of a preceding 
problem and the presentation of another. 

In the whodunit serial, the hero reacts 
and acts automatically to each new problem, 
because the reader is interested in what a 
character does, rather than what moves him 
to do it. But in a dramatic serial this cold- 
automatic reaction is made more dramatic 
if there is a choice. The choice the hero 
makes of alternatives in a situation, and 
the amount of decision he brings to bear 
on the situation, makes him interesting. 

Your plot sequences change and vary 
with each thrust the hero or his side makes 
against another of the characters, because 
each of these characters has a. different 
stake in the story. The characters are the 
story. The plot unfolds through their oppo- 
sition, and not because the hero found a 
new clue. 
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Every story needs only as many charac- 
ters as the plot needs to advance it. And 
you need three kinds ; characters who: 

(a) express the plot 

(b) who make atmosphere 

(c) who put over details of technical 
strength. 

In our serial, Hero, Don Pablo, Part- 
ridge and his daughter are “A” characters. 
An occasional Indian, a servant, a bartender 
act as “B” characters. Don Pablo’s sister, 
Dolores, is used to strengthen certain angles 
of the story conflict and is a “C” character. 

In a salable slick or pulp serial, adven- 
ture and purpose are the main drawing 
cards. Love is secondary, even in slicks. In 
the whodunit, love interest is principally 
mechanical, since it is generally thought that 
men without women are more or less impos- 
sible in 50,000 words. The Thin Man has 
his wife and Sam Spade a girl or two with 
a ready kiss or more to pep them up. But 
the main line of interest is still — who 
did it? 

In the pulp adventure serial, the woman 
is there also. But she’s generally a wooden 
article, a plot fixture who can be kidnapped, 
put in danger, half slaughtered, so the hero 
will have a reason for battering down doors, 
choking villains and so forth. Of course, 
the hero loves her, but this love is usually 
something taken for granted and often 
apart from the basic conflict in the story. 


OW, in the $8,000 serial (if you’re 

good, we pay a quarter of a cent 
more), love is an integral part of the plot 
conflict. But secondary. It is never good 
to have your gal running hand in hand 
through seven installments with the hero. 
She ought to be in conflict with him. The 
conflict should not be because Hero has 
buck teeth, or because he is hard and silent 
and Gir] misunderstands him. 

The trduble between Hero and Girl must 
be the sate as the basic conflict between 
Hero and the main opposition,—but on 
another plane, or with a slightly different 
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"G'wan back to the airport, Gremlins — 
| got a living to make!" 





















angle. This gives the hero two problems to 
face and resolve. It can also bring conflict 
(drama) within the girl. 

The best text-book for studying this man- 
girl in opposition technique is an Ernest 
Haycox serial. Haycox fixes his heroine so 
that she’s either in the enemy camp, or is 
bending back so far to be neutral that the 
enemy can wrap his arms about her on 
occasions and kiss her. As a result, the only 
way the hero can straighten her out and 
win her, is to resolve the main conflict with 
the enemy,—which is never over the woman, 
but something more important,* like grazing 
land. 

In the final installment, the grazing land 
business is always resolved first, then the 
love business. This technique is not as 
mechanical as it appears. It is based on 
sound economics. Always be sure you get 
the mortgage paid, or the mine found, 
before you think of marriage. Love ever- 
after costs dough. If you are married, 
you'll understand this, and therefore, you'll 
be more interested in conflicts over grazing 
lands rather than corpses. 





*This merely means ‘“‘more important to the story devel- 
opment than the woman is important to it. Apologies to 
Daisy Bacon, Betsy Blackwell, etc. 





The Novel I 


Didn't Write 


By SYL MacDOWELL 


Syl was born in 1892, and “learned to spell and figger on the lope as my parents moved 


among the cow towns in Arizona. 


was set up in ranching by Senator John P. Jones of Nevada. 


I rounded out my education as a mule skinner and 


I groped for a more 


effortless means of livelihood and became a reporter, and then, after the sale of a 


western story to Fiction 


NE GUSTY spring day in 1903, in 

the small raw cowtown of Rifle in 

western Colorado, our school let 

out for noon recess. As the kids whooped 

out-of-doors, there appeared at the crest of 

a hill where the road dipped down into 

town, a weird rubber-tired vehicle without 
any visible means of locomotion. 

It came with a series of clattering explo- 

sions until it reach- 

ed a slushy stretch 


House, a pulpateer and novelist for the past 15 


years.” 


documents. But nowhere have I been able 
to find a lively, readable account that makes 
one grand, sweeping pageant of the Frontier 
Period. That book, shall probably never be 
written—unless you do it. 

Begin, as I say, with the purchase from 
a hard-up Napoleon of the west-central sec- 
tion of our country, including the rich 
valley of the Mississippi. In all it contained 

about one million 
square miles, It cost 


in front of the 
schoolhouse and 
there it wheezed to 
a tired stop. 

We crowded 
around it with great 
curiosity. Some of 
the kids guessed 
that it ran on kero- 
sene, plain lamp 
kerosene. Others 
said steam. The 
older ones spoke of 
a little-heard-of fuel 
called gasoline. 

That was the first 


Deep in the soul of every writer is the novel 
he dreams of creating, the world’s illusion that 
he will dispel, the quintessence of history that 
he shall distill, Each great experience in his 
own life, each blow and hardship swells the flow 
of material in him for this Great Work. 

But often with those of us who write, this 
Great Work becomes our unfinished masterpiece. 
We never get around to it. Perhaps we are big 
enough to visualize the idea, but our execution 
is poor beside the expectation that we have 
carved out. So the Great Work waits another 
writer, who, seeing it but as another job, will 
get it done. 

We invite more authors to tell us of the novel 
that they have not written, perhaps never will 
write. 

Other writers, seeing the idea, grasping the 
message, will carry the torch, for such it is, 


us $27,267,622, or 


about four cents 
per acre. 
President Jeffer- 


son, who wangled 
the deal through a 
recalcitrant Con- 
gress, allowed as 
how it wasn’t a bad 
real estate deal. 
And rightly so, 
since it embraced 
the richest agricul- 
tural region on 
earth, which is now 
being called upon 


automobile any of 
us had seen. We 
did not know then 
that we were witnessing the end of an era, 
an era that had begun exactly one hundred 
years before with the Louisiana Purchase. 
The appearance of that first automobile 
signalized the end of the American Frontier. 
Often in my 15 years as a writer of 
western fiction I have thought about it as 
I dug and probed and searched, trying to 
piece together in their proper succession the 
significant events of that heroic century of 


along to 42nd Street. 


westward expansion. 
The libraries have tons of weedy his- 
tories, muddled journals and fragmentary 


to feed a large part 
of the world. 

A Major Long, 
one of our big-shot Army strategians of 
the period, glimpsed another advantage in 
our acquisition. He went on record before 
Congress as follows: 

“The Great American Desert is a provi- 
dential barrier against westward spread of 
humanity and a bulwark equally provi- 
dential against other nations by invasion. 

The truth is, nobody knew very much 
about Louisiana Territory, as it was called, 
except some uncouth, uneducated fur trap- 
pers who had wandered largely over it. And 
they were such notorious liars that nobody 
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believed them. The West, from the Mis- 
souri to the Pacific, bore hardly a name 
except those given to the principal rivers, 
valleys, peaks and ranges by various Indian 
tribes that occupied and claimed the land. 

From St. Louis to Taos in New Spain to 
the mouth of the Columbia was hardly a 
settlement worthy of the name. 


The decision was finally made to send 
some trained appraisers into that howling 
wilderness. Two promising young Army 
officers, Lewis and Clark, were chosen to 
explore it along one tangent. Another 
bright, energetic Lieutenant, Zebulon M. 
Pike, was ordered on a looksee west along 
the Arkansas River to the southwesterly 
boundary, New Spain. (New Mexico to 
us. ) 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition, across 
the Rockies and down the mighty Colum- 
bia, was thoroughly though dully chroni- 
cled. But I believe that you will agree with 
me, after you, too, have blown the dust off 
of a hundred or so old volumes, that Pike’s 
misadventures are vastly more interesting. 

Pike was the first man to make the West 
famous because his report was made public 
about three years before that of Lewis and 
Clark. It started the first westward rush. 

Lieut. Pike was a remarkable figure. 

At the age of 26 he started his western 
explorations. He wandered clean past the 
Louisiana Territory, planted Old Glory on 
Spanish soil, was promptly arrested and 
became the world’s laughing stock. 

But at the age of 34 he won the biggest 
victory in the War of 1812 as a Brigadier- 
General and died in battle, after capturing 
Toronto. 

Floating the Stars and Stripes over New 
Spain wasn’t Pike’s only blunder. He tried 
to climb the peak that bears his name in 
winter clad in a pair of cotton overalls and 
no socks. He drew maps and forgot to put 
in the rivers. He wrote a book that was our 
first best-seller and paid a publisher to bring 
it out! 

Yet he was brave, high-principled and 
certainly resourceful. On his capture he 
rolled his notes into tiny cylinders, poked 
them in his gun barrel, and after his re- 
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"The neighbors read your ‘Fix It Yourself’ article." 


lease used those notes as the substance of 
his best-seller, though obliged to saw the 
gun barrel in three sections to get at ’em! 


These two expeditions brought into na- 
tional recognition two regularly-traversed 
caravan routes. St. Louis was the jumping- 
off place. One route was the Old Santa Fe 
Trail to Taos. The other developed into 
the Oregon Trail, leading into that north- 
west country which narrowly missed _be- 
coming a part of Canada, and over which 
United States almost fought a third war 
against England. 


But to keep this thing in fair chrono- 
logical order, you had better stick to a 
roundup chapter about the Beaver Brigade. 
They were the rea] discoverers of the West. 
The routes they followed today are our 
principal transcontinental railroad and 
righway routes. 


The trapper who contributed the most 
to our knowledge of the West was that man 
of mystery, Jedediah Smith. He was the 
first American to travel overland to Cali- 
fornia. 


The redskins got him when he was still 
young. But in his short lifetime, most of it 
in eight incredible years, Jedediah Smith 
accomplished the following staggering ex- 
ploits : 

He discovered the central route from the 
Rockies to the Pacific Coast. He was the 
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first white man to cross what is now Utah 
and Nevada. He was first to travel over- 
land from the Missouri River to California 
and first to explore the Pacific Coast from 
San Diego to Vancouver. He drew a map 
that completely changed the world’s idea of 
western America and he led the way to 
abolishing the claims of Russia and Eng- 
land to northern California and Oregon 
Territory. 


Now if that isn’t more than most men 


could accomplish in eighty times eight 
years, I ask you. 
The thing I can’t understand is that 


while we have glamorized scores of lesser 
figures, I don’t know of so much as a 
monument honoring Jedediah Smith. And 
I’ve followed his footsteps wherever he 
wandered. I’ve studied his scant diary and 
bivouaced.under the stars with his phan- 
tom presence beside my campfire. 


In this connection I’m reminded to re- 
mark something else. If you’re going to 
write the flowing history of the Frontier 
Period, you can’t get it all by sniffing 
micro-organisms off of library shelves. The 
printed records are fair source for who- 
ever wants to catalogue them and give 
them meaning. But you must feel the West. 
Steep in it, actually, physically. 


Did I tell you that I fought the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn? I did. Sixty-five 
years after Custer. 

What I’m trying to say is this: get out 
there and grovel in it. Bake your brains 
out under the desert sun. Freeze in a Mon- 
tana norther. Learn the feel of thirst, of 
hunger, of desolating fatigue. Get into 
some unholy mess that you don’t know how 
you’re ever going to work out of. Hunt or 
fish when your belly is hollering at you. 
Then you’ll understand what it was to be a 
pioneer. 


Had Jedediah Smith lived longer, he 
would surely have become one of the great 
Americans of his time. He have 
been posthumously famous had not most of 
his painstaking records been destroyed in 
a fire. Most of what’s known about him 
came piecemeal from his comrades. I poked 


would 


into an old Mission record bescrolled on 
musty parchment to get at facts about Jede- 
diah. 

Born about 1800 while his folks pushed 
westward from Connecticut to Illinois, 
Jedediah was 23 when he set out as a 
hunter for an Army outfit headed along 
the Platte for the Yellowstone, over then- 
peaceable Sioux country. At Yellowstone 
he got the trapping fever. Couple of sea- 
sons landed him down on Utah Lake, just 
south of the great Salt Lake which his fel- 
low trapper Jim Bridger swore was 2000 
miles wide. It’s about 200 miles long. You 
see why folks didn’t believe trappers. 

In the spring of 1826 he headed a party 
south along the Sevier in search of new 
beaver rivers. It was then Jedediah’s great 
adventure really began. He made treaties 
with Piutes, Utes, Shoshones. He ran into 
bloody tragedy near the site of the present 
Boulder Dam, where Mojaves massacred 
most of his party. Breech-loading flint- 
locks against whizzing arrows. The sur- 
vivors fled south while the Indians quar- 
relled over their abandoned possessions. 

For 200 miles they dodged Indians, then 
set their haggard from the 
Needles for another 200 desert miles to 
California. I won’t take up space with the 
rest of it. Just pick up a copy of the IIli- 
nois Monthly Magazine published in 1832 
and there you’ll find Jedediah’s own ac- 
count in print. 

Well, when you’ve done with the trap- 
pers, there should be a chapter or two de- 


faces west 


voted 
expansion of Army posts and forts along 
the westward trails. 

Then consider the shamefully broken 
Indian Osages to the 
Sioux. 

That will drag in the story of Texas, 
which became an influence in our national 
affairs along about 1830, and by the time 
of the Mexican War was a prime mover 
in world power politics. 

Then up bobs the days of ’49, the gold 
rush, California. There’s one tremendously 
important result that came out of the gold 
rush that isn’t treated significantly in any 
history I’ve ever pried open. 


treaties, from the 
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Importing of coolie labor brought an 
epidemic of cholera. It wasn’t so serious 
among civilized men. But the scourge swept 
the Indians all through the West, reducing 
their numbers by half in the early fifties. 
That epidemic killed more redmen thai 
all the troops that ever marched. It quick- 
ened the pace of the westward course ol 
empire more than any other single factor. 

In the same period Texas Rangers were 
immortalizing themselves fighting Co- 
manches and Kiowas. Flaming Fifties, that. 

Then the Civil War. That’s been pretty 
well handled. Your job is to consider its 
oblique effect on the West. In a way it 
produced that indispensable factor in west- 
ern fiction, the cattle rustler. It was in 
post-war Texas where a long rope was all 
a man needed to set himself up in busi- 
ness. 

Then came the great trail drives linked 
with the building of the Union Pacific. If 
you had a grandpap, like I did, who was a 
part of that job, it will help to brisken up 
your book. About twenty years ago I go 
tangled up with a band of touring notables 
who made a stopover in the little town of 
La Junta in southern Colorado. 

The mayor sleeved off his gallon hat and 
a committee of local prominents showed us 
the town. They came to a big weathered 
frame building. Hizzoner pointed proudly 
and said: 

“That was the first woolshed built in the 
West.” 

I said: 

“My old grandpap built it and he’s still 
got the hammer.” 

The most famous name in western his- 
tory came out of that period when the 
Union Pacific was laying track. Buffalo 
Bill Cody, even today, the world over, in 
the minds of men, women and children is 
the typical American pioneer, scout, guide, 
Indian fighter and plainsman. 

They think Buffalo Bill was everythin 
from alpha to zitz. Actually, he appeared 
pretty late on the western scene. He was 
born in a log cabin in the Iowa back- 
woods in 1845. He crossed the Great Divide 
in Denver in 1917 and in attendance at his 
funeral were more world celebrities than 
attended the Geneva Peace Conference. 
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"It's 1,500 words: 527 for taxes, 209 for insurance, 
215 for bonds, 318 for groceries, rent 350, and 119 
in the red." 


Buffalo Bill had a remarkable career 
long before he crossed the Atlantic with 
his Wild West troupe, hobnobbed with roy- 
alty and became “the Hon. Wm. F. Cody.” 


So you'll have to consider Buffalo Bill 


as something more than a biography. He 


was an influence. 

In the case of Buffalo Bill we have a 
striking instance how fame leaps out and 
grabs hold of a man on the most trivial 
excuse. 

Briefly, the Cody fame got started like 
this: 

In the fall of 1871 Phil Sheri- 
dan invited a party of New Yorkers, includ- 
ing Journalist James Gordon Bennett, to a 
buffalo hunt near his command post in 
western Kansas. Sheridan called on the 
camp hunter, dubbed Buffalo Bill, to act as 
guide. 

To thrill the eastern dudes, Cody was 
dressed in a picturesque fringed buckskin 
suit. 

On their return the New Yorkers in- 
vited Cody to be their guest in New York. 
Sheridan gave him 30 days leave. 

During Cody’s stay in New York he was 
persuaded to attend a masquerade ball in 
his buckskins. 

He instantly caught the public fancy. 
Bennett’s Herald was filled next day with 
Buffalo Bill’s exploits, real and imaginary. 
These stories were made into a stage play 
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by a nimble-witted author named Ned 
Buntline. 

Cody attended. He made a curtain ap- 
pearance. Later he was persuaded to act 
in the titular role. 

And that led to Cody becoming one of 
the greatest showmen ever born. 

Don’t neglect the Pony Express in trac- 
ing and evaluating western expansion and 
man’s struggle to conquer time and dis- 
tance. Incidentally, Jedediah Smith scouted 
the route in northern Nevada that the 
Pony Express followed some years later in 
its brief but lusty existence. 

The most bizarre enterprise projected in 
the name of western expansion was in the 
desert Southwest, home of Kit Carson and 
the Navajos he never licked. 

Here, in west Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, California and southern Colorado and 
Utah a hell-ripped waste rolled and dipped 
in canyon-cut mesas and badlands. Rib- 
bons of Indian and Mexican settlements, 
irrigation-supported, lay on the bottom- 
lands. It was a land of little rain, where a 
forgotten race had left picture writings and 
ruins that told of a vanished civilization. 

Buried deep in government reports is the 
little-known story of a patient and valiant 
man who tried to introduce a new style 
of transportation in this land so hostile to 
travelers. 

When I was a young one, old-timers on 
the border used to tell me that the Army 
used camels there in frontier days. I only 
half-believed. There are heaps of incredu- 
lous johnny-come-latelies who think it’s a 
wild western yarn, that a camel never set 
foot in our land outside of circuses. 

But it’s a fact that a herd of the homely. 
ungainly beasts were landed in Texas al- 
most a century ago. Uncle Sam’s first and 
last (?) Camel Brigade travelled from San 
Bakersfield, California. The 


and a failure 


Antonio to 
experiment was a success— 
too. 

Jefferson Davis, when U. S. Senator from 
Mississippi, saw the need for linking the 
two far parts of our fast-growing nation. 
He persuaded Congress to import some 
camels, along with some Arabs who savvied 
the camel language, 
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The project was put into the hands of 
Edward Fitzgerald Beale. In 1857 the first 
camel caravan left Texas for California. 
Camels could go a week or ten days with- 
out a drink. They fattened on such rough, 
bitter browsage as creosote bush. They 
could carry the weight of a horse and rider 
70 miles in 12 hours. 

Beale completed the journey and was 
filled with praise for the camels which had 
even swam the dangerous Colorado easily, 
where ten mules and four horses drowned. 

The Secretary of War, so impressed with 
Beale’s enthusiasm, ordered 1000 more. 


But the Civil War came and the pur- 
chase was never made. After the war came 
the railroads. Beale’s camels scattered, some 
localities as 
abused and 


finding thei: into 
faithful burden carriers. Others, 
mistreated, went wild in many sections of 
the desert country. In Nevada wild camels 


became such pests that in 1875 the State 


way many 


Legislature passed a law agin ’em. Biggest 
drawback to camels was that they scared 
the bejeeziz out of horses and would walk 
over anydam corral fence in the country. 

Ihe only visible trace left of the camel 
experiment is a shafted grave near Quartz- 
site, Arizona called the “Hi-Jolly Monu- 
ment.” It says on it that “Hi-Jolly” was 
t camel driver with Beale. 

Records show that an Arab named Hadji 
Ali came with the first caravan and re- 
mained to become a wandering prospector 
and well-known character who sometimes 
captured and used wild camels. 

No history of our West is complete with- 
out considering the immense contribution 
of those most intrepid settlers, the Mor- 
mons. And there are those epic boomtowns, 
from Deadwood to Tombstone. The tim- 
berlands must be brought in as background 
for a record of the century’s most devastat- 
ing fires. The tinhorn, the honky-tonk and 
the land rushes. The cowboy and the open 
and barbed Vigilantes and 
homesteaders. 


range wire. 
There are your jig-saw pieces, brothers. 

Put ’em together and you’ll have the book 

that nobody ever got around to writing. 
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How Do We Get There 
From Here? 


By CATHARINE BARRETT 


Mrs. Barrett’s latest novelet was purchased by Cosmopolitan this year. 
She has sold a number of long stories to the better slicks. 


RE TRANSITIONS your bugbear? 
Brother, you’re not alone! 
Transition is the change of scene, 

the time lapse, or the shift from one char- 
acter to another, in the course of a story. 

Are these transitions necessary? Yes, Un- 
less your story is one of continuous action 
in point of time and scene and viewpoint. 
Most stories however, especially those of the 
modern swift-moving type, have many trans- 
itions. 

A writer must handle many shifts,—from 
one scene to another, from one person to 
another, from one day or hour to another. 
And he must learn to handle them deftly 
and clearly. Nothing marks an unskilled 
writer more readily than badly-done tran- 
sitions: when he pulls his reader laboriously 
from one part of the story to another, or 
when the shift confuses the reader, causing 
him to lose the train of the story. 

There are no rules which one may follow 
mechanically with infallible results. There 
are only a few suggestions that one may find 
helpful. We can get at these through analy- 
sis of some effectively-done transitions. 


ONE effective method of transition is to 

allude, at the end of one part of the 
story, to future expected action; and to re- 
sume the story with that action. 


Ex. A scene concludes with: 
“Please, mom,” she begged. “I’ll pay 
you back next month when I get my 
check from grandfather.” 
She did. It was the first thing she paid. 


. . . Just those two words, She did.—and 
presto, you’ve skipped a month. The reader 
knows exactly where and when he is. 

‘““He’ll never kiss me again!” she 
promised herself furiously. “I'll go this 
time, just to show him, but he’d better 
not try to kiss me!” 

He kissed her during the third dance. 
The terrace was splashed with moon- 
light, the strains of ..... 

* * *¥ 


A chapter may end: 


She had to go home and see Mums 
and Dad. She’d simply die if she didn’t. 


And the next chapter begin: 


The train whistled at the bridge and 
drew slowly into the familiar station. 
They were both waiting; Dad had 
come too. 

Instantly the reader knows: who is on 
the train, where she’s going, why she i 
coming home. 
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“I’m going to be a WAAC,” she de- 
clared. “I won’t come home until I am.” 

They saw her as she stepped off the 
train. They hadn’t realized a uniform 
could change her so. 

That is one method of swift, skillful, pain- 
less transition. To put it succinctly: We 
strike immediately into the logical develop- 
ment of the incomplete or provocative ac- 
tion with which the preceding scene con- 
cluded. 

To designate the passage of time, it is 
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sometimes expedient to use the prosaic “Five 
months passed ” or “Three days later 

.’ But suppose your story is composed 
of many scenes. (A magazine short story 
may have, by actual count, more than 40 
separate scenes.) You would not wish every 
other paragraph to commence “The next 
day” or “The following week” or “Five days 
later”. Yet, if that time lapse is important 
to your story, you'll have to find ways to get 
that information over unobserved. This you 
do by including it in the presentation of set- 
ting, mood, characterization, etc. 


Ex. She was heartbroken the first 
month, furious the second, elaborately 
indifferent the third; and she was in 
her second month of determination to 
forget him, when he walked into her 
office and said “Hi” as if he’d never 
been away. 


There you have your five months passing, 
but you have also the emotional pattern, 
and a liveliness that is desirable in fiction. 

A story-section ends with Bill boarding 
a train for camp; see how in one sentence, 
the passage of time is conveyed, plus story 


progress: 


They made him a corporal, a ser- 
geant, a First Sergeant ; he came home 
regularly on leaves. 


* * * 


She sat on the terrace gazing at the 
moon. The day after he kissed her, 
she’d spent in town with Letitia, and 
yesterday she’d been at the beach with 
the gang; today she hadn’t had a mo- 
ment to herself with Belle’s wedding 
and all that excitement. Yet not one 
second, not one second, she told herself, 
had she stopped longing for him, or her 
heart stopped crying with loneliness. 


Note how much of the progress of the 
story is covered here, the type of girl es- 
tablished, the emotions, as well as the actual 
time lapse of three days. 

This is a deft interpolation of 
tion. It keeps your fiction moving, keeps it 
colorful. 


informa- 


But there had been three Lansdowne 
balls, a garden party and six teas be- 
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fore Jennifer received her first invita- 

tion. 

Not only story situation, but also the time 
element, is taken care of in that sentence. 

Setting may serve a double purpose : 

The snow had melted and early 
spring plants had begun to bud when 
Joel next came to the Pickering Place. 

* * * 

He broke a spray of apple blossoms 
and gave it to her. “It’s a promise,” 
he said. 

But the petals were fallen from the 
tree, and the apples were picked and 
stored, before he remembered. 

You get, here, the passage of time, the 
season, the setting, the mood,—and you 
have avoided the dull numbering of the 
months that have passed. 

Description may be dually employed: 

There were six white hairs instead of 
two in the part of her dark hair when 
she finally dressed it for Laura’s wed- 
ding. 


Rupert Hughes once said, “Whenever you 
find it hard going from one point of your 
story to another, when you feel the labor- 
ious trek down into the valley to climb the 
next peak, you may be sure the going will 
be just as hard for your reader. Don’t walk 
it—jump. Jump from one high point to 
the next.” 

A publishing writer to whom this was re- 
peated had been struggling with scene 
changes in a story. Later she said, “I’m 
having the time of my life leaping from 
peak to peak. I feel like a llama.” At first 
she believed she would have to go back and 
fill in between the high points ; but in read- 
ing over the completed stories, she found 
the thread of the action carried over the 
seemingly abrupt shifts. 

We can, we find, leave much to the 
reader’s imagination in those pauses, those 
quick breaks . . But we must test these 
“skipped steps’ to make sure we have not 
been too quick, or too subtle. We cannot 
afford to let the reader miss the connection, 
and become confused. 

Here we have a transition that not only 
changes the scene and the time, but intro- 
duces a new character: 
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“T’ll tell Jean,” she said, “when I see 
her at Red Cross.” 

Jean was rolling a bandage and her 
face was very pale. “I wish you hadn’t 
told me,” she said quietly. 

Of course, spacing helps a great deal with 
these shifts,—the extra space between para- 
graphs of different time or setting. (Four 
spaces instead of two on your typewriter.) 
Most magazines employ the spacing; but 
you have to be sure that if the magazine 
should print the story without that spacing, 
the transition would be clear. 

We can shift, with immediate description 
or action, from one scene and character to 
another scene and character : 


“T wonder,” he mused, lying back in 
his bunk, ‘“‘what Bee is doing tonight.” 
Bee was running lipstick on lips al- 
ready red. Her dance frock was very 
low, and the dark man with her was 
eyeing the curve of breast it disclosed. 


The woman next him dimpled. 
“You’re adorable,” she purred. 

John flushed and glanced across the 
room. Mae was sitting there, the cig- 
arette, unobserved, spilling ashes on her 
gown. 

Oh, John, John, how can you, Mae 
thought,—how can you fall for that lit- 
tle cooing idiot. 


No writer in our popular magazines to- 
day is more adept at neat and effective 
transitions than is Nelia Gardner White. 
Mark off the different scenes in some of her 
many stories in recent issues, and then ob- 
serve the consummate skill with which she 
has carried you from one to the other with 
no confusion, no jarring. This is because she 
possesses the qualities that give a writer an 
unconscious mastery of transitions: (1) the 
ability to sustain a mood; (2) the use of a 
minimum of words to gain a desired effect ; 
(3) singleness of story-point, the hewing 
to the line that leads from presentation-of- 
problem to conclusion. 


These are abilities which can be acquired. 
Study of examples, practice, and paring 
wordage to the bone,—are the three ways 
to acquire them. 
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Remember this: If the course of your 
story is clear enough in your own mind, if 
you maintain a single direction and a single 
mood throughout, it is almost miraculous 
how you can carry the reader’s mind with 
you over the swiftest and most startling 
gaps in time and action. 


Here It Is 


There will be no further curtailments in the 
use of print paper in newspapers, magazines, 
books, and commercial printing at least until 
after July 1. 

R. L. Weldon, Canadian newsprint administra- 
tor, advised WPB on February 20 that an unex- 
pected amount of wood had been cut during the 
winter in Canada. Accordingly, the Printing 
and Publishing Division of WPB announced that 
the proposed second curtailment in the use of 
newsprint of not to exceed 10 percent, effective 
April 1, would be held in abeyance. 

However, the need of an additional supply of 
pulp wood, over and above the amount previ- 
ously assured by the Canadian authorities, was 
imperative for the manufacture of other grades 
of paper in the United States unless further cuts 
in use were to be applied to users of print paper 
other than newspapers. 


To that end and to clarify the entire pulp and 
paper situation in the best interest of the war 
program of both countries, representatives of 
WPB, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Administra- 
tion of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
and the Timber Controller of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply of the Dominion of Can- 
ada met for a two-day conference in Montreal. 


Following this meeting, Mr. Weldon and A. 
G. Wakeman, Director of the Pulp and Paper 
Division, WPB, made the following statement: 


“The supply of pulp wood made available from 
this season’s cut and now in sight at Canadian 
mills makes it possible to provide additional wood 
pulp to meet the urgent needs of the United 
States. Canada’s previous undertaking to furnish 
for shipment to the United States during 1943, 
1,170,000 tons of wood pulp has been reviewed 
and confirmed. In addition, Canadian News- 
print Administrator R. L. Weldon will call on the 
Canadian industry to supply a further 107,000 
tons of wood pulp within the next few months.” 


It was pointed out that the supply of pulp 
wood is subject to unpredictable changes and 
therefore the two administrations have arranged 
to watch this whole situation closely and to make 
the matter the subject of a further review to- 
ward the end of April. At that time it also will 
be determined whether any additional supply of 
wood pulp can continue to be made available 
during the second half of the year. 
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Call to Colors 
Sir: 

It is now 11:00 P. M., and this is written 
with pencil in the latrine, because in the army 
all lights go out in the barracks promptly at 
9 P. M. Since 5:30 this morning we have been 
“hitting the ball,” listening to lectures by officer 
specialists on subjects restricted from the public, 
doing rifle drill, cleaning barracks and equip- 
ment for inspection, and marching, marching, 
marching under the whip-like commands of our 
non-coms. We did it in mud while the drizzle 
trickled off our raincoats. Yesterday we did it 
in snow, bundled in warm overcoats. At 8:30 
tonight the last lecture was done, leaving 30 
minutes in which to make up our bunks, clean 
the mud from wet shoes and polish them, and 
shave for tomorrow. We can stay up until 11 
P. M., in our day room, to write letters, and 
wash clothes in the tub by the latrine. 


Tomorrow morning at 4:45, my regular time 
at K. P. (Kitchen Police), comes up. From then 
until 8 P. M., we will serve meals, scrub huge 
cooking vats, pots and pans, sweep and mop the 
muddy floors after each meal until they are 
quite clean and shiny enough to serve as a table. 


I try to think back into what now seems a 
long dead past, to a time when I worked three 
or four hours a day, arose at whatever hours I 
chose, went to bed at 2 P. M., looked as I 
liked, dressed as I liked, and took orders (for 
stories), only from pulp editors. But this army 
has changed all that was. It has changed our 
way of thinking too; mine and hundreds of othe: 
professionals, as well as the thousands of ama- 
teurs who, though in uniform, still hope to 
find time to do some writing. 

It has changed our perspective, our thought 
processes, our evaluation of what might be called 
the things that once counted. I didn’t realize 
this at first. I think few of the writers now in 
uniform did, either. But shrewd editors already 
were well aware of what the war has done to 
our national life, and a rejection from one of 
them on a story I had managed to turn out, 
after hours, on the typewriter in the Ist 
geant’s office, brought home what I should have 
known. 

I had sold this editor numerous stories. I had 
filled orders for him, lunched with him, and 
quarrelled with him in his office over revisions. 
He turned the yarn down cold. He would have 
snapped it up a couple of years ago. It was a 
good story as run of the mill stories go. It had 
plot, a couple of new twists, characterization, 
or so I thought; but it was written in terms of 
two years ago, when Americans’ personal God 
was still ‘‘all for me and mine, and forget every- 
thing else.” 

I do not suggest that every line turned out 
by today’s commercial writers, and especially we 
in uniform, must contain a salute for the flag 
or a hail to America. Such stuff, so openly done, 


ser- 
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must be left to the men working under Herr 
Goebbels. (God knows Herr Goebbels needs 
writers now.) 

But this much I can tell you: this war has 
done more than simply harden the flabby flesh 
of the writer, now a soldier. It is awakening in 
him a realization that this war, with all its 
privations, and its agony for those at home 
waiting for someone who won’t be back, has 
settled our feet firmly on the ground. 

Most Americans have, up until the Japs 
struck Pearl Harbor, been firm in the belief that 
God created this universe for our benefit and 
that without us it would have been a foul place 
indeed. It was reflected in our speech, our 
ambitions, our manners while visiting foreign 
countries, and, above all, in our fiction stories. 
These last named had but one plot: a hand- 
some American hero fighting for a just cause, 
but always with the prospect of winning, in the 
end, the “jewels,” a gold mine, or at least a 
goodly portion of an oil field or cattle empire. 

We writers are mostly making fifty dollars a 
month as army privates. Most have deducted 
about twenty-two dollars for family allowances. 
Of the remaining twenty-eight, about five a 
month goes for insurance. Another five or ten 
a month goes for cleaning and repairing of 
clothes, for hair cuts, toilet articles, etc. We 
have less than twenty a month to spend. We get 
a 36 hour pass every second Sunday and a 3- 
day pass perhaps once in 4 months. Our lives 
are rigidly regimented, because it is the rigidly 
disciplined army that wins a war. Undisciplined 
mobs lose wars. 


So we take it day in and day out, while our 
minds try to absorb the new things into which 
we've been catapulted so suddenly. We’ve no 
But after a 


time to think of writing at first. 
time the stuff begins to become routine, and 
once again the writer’s creative mind takes up 


where it left off the day he entered Reception 
Center. I wrote the story, it was rejected, and 
the fault was not that of the editors. A reread- 
ing showed that somewhere in the gap between 
my last story as a civilian and this newest effort 
something had happened. 

I’ve just told you what it is. 

So, then, I have had to start all over again; 
I and, I’m certain, a good many thousand others 
also in uniform. We can find time to write, We 
can get up an hour earlier than the others and 
do it in the latrine; we can scribble a half hour 
at noon; we can work very late one night and 
make up sleep loss the one following. After 
we get settled on duty there will be still more 
time. 

No, any one who really wants to write can 
do it here in the army. The big job is to read- 
just our writing to the new thing that has 
come into us. 

To date I haven’t sold a line of fiction since 
entering the service. But I’ve finally got a 
novelet under way. I do not say that I can 
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finish it soon or that my agent can dispose of 
it after it’s done; but I do know that in its 
scrawled lines is something new that never could 
have come out of the old plot machine in the 
other days. 

Fiction writers unable to get into the war, 
and the tyros who haven’t yet cracked through, 
would do well to keep a close check on all mags, 
both pulp and slick, and watch for the work 
of the soldier writer. For they’re going to see 
things start creeping into his work that weren’t 
there before; things that are going to make 
themselves felt in the American short story. 

Thomas Wolfe was right when he wrote the 
title, “You Can’t Go Home Again.” Time 
changes and the things that were are gone. 
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When Hitler is but a dark and bloody blot 
beginning to dry on history’s pages, we in uni- 
form won't be able to go back either. When that 
day comes, and we get back into full writing 
production again, there will be as high a stan- 
dard of difference between the stories of then 
as between those of today and thirty years ago. 
Well, the rain outside has turned to snow, 
and the sentry walking past outside the barracks 
is a blurred figure through the window. 
It is 11:15 P. M., 4:45 comes early—when 
you’re slated for K P. 
Pvt. Wm Hopson, 
Co. C. 5th Bn. ORTC, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland. 


Fawcett Needs 


By RALPH DAIGH 


Editorial Director, Fawcett Publications 


FEW weeks ago I boastfully sent to 
the publisher of this journal for 
writers an eight-page promotion 

piece picturing the fifty-five periodicals pub- 
lished in 1942 by Fawcett Publications. 

The promotion piece pictured the vari- 
ous publications in all the glories of four- 
color reproduction and must have been im- 
pelling because back came a wire requesting 
that I outline the requirements of each of 
the fifty-five publications, and containing 
the information: “We will add a special 
section to the Dicest if necessary.” 

Fawcett Publications is the largest pub- 
lisher of newsstand periodicals in the world, 
and has been for some years. 

It won’t, however, be necessary to add 
an extra section to the DicEstT, to list our 
requirements, because no sooner had I ac- 
cepted the invitation than the government 
order restricting the use of paper came 
through. Overnight Fawcett Publications 
decided to suspend thirty-six profitable pub- 
lications issued in 1942 in order to use the 
paper quota of the suspended thirty-six in 
the remaining nineteen. 

In spite of the wholesale suspension, we 
still remain the largest publishers of news- 
stand periodicals, and each of our publica- 
tions is entirely dependent on free lance 
writers. 


Romance Magazines 

We have three magazines of this general 
type, edited under the supervision of Wil- 
liam C. Lengel as executive editor. Truc 
Confessions, Beatrice Lubitz, editor. Ro- 
mantic Story, Erma Lewis editor. Life 
Story, Geraldine Rhoads, editor. 

Rates are the same for each 2%c mini- 
mum, with rates up to 5c paid for bylined 
true stories or fact articles. Additional pay- 
ments sometimes made for bylines. Editors 
pay up to $50 over regular rates as a bonus 
for exceptionally good stories. Don’t ex- 
pect to get this bonus for an ordinary theme 
done well. Do expect to get it for a story 
that is good and not “usual.” 

None of these magazines is a “confession” 
magazine in the accepted sense of the 
word. Requirements for all three are the 
same as to type of story, vary somewhat in 
lengths. True Confessions is the only one 
using serials, uses them up to five parts, 
and they are all written on arrangement 
after Miss Lubitz has approved the author’s 
outline. 

The best short story for all three is 6000 
to 6500 words, with each editor desiring a 
number of 5000-worders that seem very 
hard to get. Life Story and Romantic use 
book-length stories of about 24,000 words, 
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for which a flat price of $500 has been 
established. They also use novelettes of 
10,000 to 12,000 words. 

What kind of stories are wanted? 

Stories the readers will believe are true, 
told in the first person, and concerning life 
in the world today. 

Story themes are the same as found in 
Cosmopolitan, McCalls, Red Book, Satur- 
day Evening Post, but told in the first per- 
son and with a sincerity that convinces the 
reader she is scanning a page from the life 
experiences of a flesh and blood person. 

There is no formula for these stories, 
other than the formula of human experi- 
ences. 

You'll find no sin, sex or illegitimate 
babies on the pages of any of these maga- 
zines, but you will find some very convinc- 
ing stories from life. In the past year 
quite a few writers of detective, western, 
adventure pulp have deserted that poorly 
paying market to write for the better rates 
of our romance books and are today writ- 
ing stories of real excellence, and in which 
they can take a justifiable writer’s pride. 

Any story submitted to one of these 
magazines may be considered to have been 
read for all three. If you are not known to 
the editors I suggest manuscripts be sent 
to William C. Lengel, 
Mr. Lengel and each of the women editors 
are very receptive to new writers whose 
work shows any indication of merit. 


executive editor. 


Romantic Story and Life Story are good 
markets for inspirational filler material. 
$25 is paid for quarter-page fillers of a 
type found in current issues. 


Fan Magazines 
Motion Picture, because of paper ra- 
tioning, has been combined with Hollywood. 
The new title is Motion Picture-Hollywood. 
Larry Reid is the executive editor. Joan 
Curtis, editor. This should not be considered 
an open market unless you live in Los 
Angeles and can secure short, interesting 
stories about Hollywood and the people in 
it. All stories are submitted to the editor in 
outline form and the idea approved before 
the story is written. Rates are 4c, plus 
bonus payments for exceptional material. 


s DIcEST 


Higher rates are paid for name writers and 
the editor is anxious to secure them if the 
“name” has something interesting or im- 
portant to write about the film colony. 

Movie Story. Larry Reid is executive 
editor. Dorothy Hoskings, editor. This 
magazine prints fiction versions of new 
movies, as adapted from the motion pic- 
ture script. It is a closed market unless 
you live in New York and are a successful 
fiction writer. These adaptations, if they 
are to be more than a synopsis, take real 
craftsmanship and fiction writing skill. A 
few writers work with us exclusively on 
this material. 

Mechanix Illustrated. Donald Williams 
and Roland Cueva are co-editors. Cueva 
handles the technical and “how-to-do” por- 
tion of the book, Williams, the science, 
news and feature section. You may not 
realize that this very popular monthly, in 
the same field as Popular Mechanics and 
Popular Science, outsells both on the news- 
stand. 

Feature stories of interest to men and the 
mechanically minded are paid for at about 
5c per word. Subject matter is varied, not 
confined to things mechanical. Rates on 
short curiosity, or news items vary accord- 
ing to interest or importance. There is an 
open market for original designs of boats, 
models or home workshop projects. Pho- 
tographs of finished projects should ac- 
company all plans and the editors prefer 
step-by-step photos of construction projects. 
Editors are particularly interested in time 
or material-saving methods of doing things 
with tools. 


Detective Magazines 


Lenard Diegre is executive editor. Len 


Bowman edits Startling Detective. Fred 
Dickenson edits Daring Detective. Both 


magazines use only true, solved crime 
stories, both current and old cases. This is 
an excellent market for newspaper men, as 
police records in any community will re- 
veal a number of cases not previously 
published in a national magazine. Rates 
are 2c per word, plus from $3 to $5 for 
each picture published. Any working news- 
paper man can write these stories to the 
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editor’s satisfaction. The important thing 
is to be sure the case you have in mind has 
not already been published too widely. The 
editors have prepared a booklet on How to 
Write the Fact Detective Story which will 
be sent upon request. It is important that 
you query the editor, giving a short de- 
scription of the murder case you have facts 
available on, including the name of the 
victim and killer, before writing the story. 
A large proportion of our regular writers in 
this field have gone into the army and we 
are anxious to get new contributors. 

Extra payment is made in this field for 
officer’s bylines, or exclusive angles. 

True. Horace Brown, editor. This is the 
world’s only real adventure magazine. It 
pays a minimum of 3c per word and we 
are very anxious to pay up to 10c per word 
for interesting, authentic and documented 
true stories. It’s readership is primarily 
male and consists of those men who won’t 
“waste their time” reading fiction, but like 
a story because it is true. 

Three or four fact detective stories are 
used in each issue, but the rest of the con- 
tent is varied, and limited only by the 
editor’s ability to get interesting, true ma- 
terial. 

Personal adventures in the world’s far 
places account for some of the content, 
and for several years we have featured as 
many good true war adventure stories from 
all fronts as we could get. 

There is a very good market here for 
true war stories, preferably first person as 
narrated by the man living the adventure. 
We want stories of pilots, bombardiers, tank 
drivers, submarine men, infantrymen. P-T- 
boaters, etc. If you know a soldier with an 
interesting story give us a short outline of 
the facts and let us make you an offer for 
the story and tell you how we want it 
handled. 

Our biggest difficulty with those writing 
for True is to convince them that we don’t 
want slam-bang writing, but sober, skillful, 
authentic, factual reporting as it is found in 
Life or Reader’s Digest. 

There is a need here for material of all 
lengths, from 100 word fillers to 25,000 
word book-length stories. A premium is 
paid for very short material, 1000 to 2500- 
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word “strange but true” items, of anything 
unusual and interesting in life. Stories can 
be about dogs, people, birds, machinery 
or anything in this world; but they must be 
true and must be interesting. 


Comic Magazines 


Rod Reed, executive editor. We publish 
ten comics, including the largest selling of 
them all, Captain Marvel Adventures. The 
full list includes: Whiz, Master, Gene Au- 
try, Wow, Captain Marvel, Jr., Funny 
Animals, Don Winslow, America’s Greatest 
Comics, Captain Marvel, Captain Mid- 
night. 

We need writers. Stories are written be- 
fore the pictures are drawn. The artist 
adapts the story to pictures according to 
the writer’s directions. 

Writing a comic strip is much like writ- 
ing a motion picture script, and is done in 
a stylized form throughout the industry. 
Writers of pulp stories, especially those 
who have written fantastic fiction, have 
found comic script writing profitable to 
the tune of several hundred dollars a week. 

From experience we have concluded it 
is impossible to work with writers in this 
field by mail. If you have written and sold 
pulp fiction and want to make money in 
this new and blooming field, our editors will 
work with you personally, but it must be 
“in person,” at our offices, 1501 Broadway. 
Phone or write for an appointment, giving 
Mr. Reed some idea as to your writing ex- 
perience. 

This country sells more comic magazines 
than magazines of any other type, weeklies, 
picture magazines, fan books, etc. Comics 
magazines are today in the pioneering stage 
of what may eventually be the most im- 
portant single medium of magazine ex- 
pression. 

Above are some of our requirements. 

After all, writing for a magazine is a 
clear cut business. Any effort of mine to 
clothe it in the mystery of too-detailed “dos 
and don’ts” only fogs up the issue. Have 
a good story, write it well, sums up the 
whole business, provided you are familiar 
with the publication for which you are 
writing, by having read it yourself. 








Purity and Sincerity the New 
Trend in Confessions 


By ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 


HERE is a distinct new trend in the 
confessions on the stands today, and 
any writer who continues to send 

out the old offerings based only on sinning, 

suffering and repenting is out of luck. 
The new confessions aren’t about sinning 
and suffering at all. 


sinning, no word of seduction, no word of 


There is no word of 


illegitimate babies in a carload of the new 
confession magazines. Instead, all is sweet- 
ness and light, sincerity and purity, with a 
special accent on sincerity. 

One has to read half a dozen of the con- 
fession magazines in order to get a true and 
really surprising picture of the new situa- 
tion. Censorship changed the old familiar 
strains; there is hardly even the mention 
of a divorce anywhere these days ! 

Let’s go through some of the magazines 
and check up on titles and quote passages 
here and there, to show just how “hot” the 
writers are allowed to get in describing thei: 
big scenes. As a matter of fact, none of 
them are specially hot; instead, 
wring every precious bit of sentiment there 
is in any given situation. The descriptions 
are longer and better; the writing is ex- 
cellent; there is less of drama and hell- 
raising and more of the kind of writing 
which gives the reader a vicarious experi- 
ence. 


writers 


True Confessions for April begins with 
a serial called “J Was a Tomboy Too 
Long.” Here’s the way the author gets in 
the description of Race Wallace. Note the 
odd and different first name—a nice little 
change from the Jims and Bobs and Daves: 

“But all that was before I met Race 

Wallace, and learned from a handsome, 

uncaring, laughing young scamp with a 

dimple in his brown cheek, what being 

a woman—a woman Race could love— 
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might mean. It happened that very day, 

on the island.” 

hough purity is the watchword, there 
are little scenes that hint at passion and 
hidden fires. Get an earful of this: 

“Before I could move back a step, he 
had seized me in his arms, and kissed me. 
He kissed me hard, so that my lips stung, 
and tears started to my eyes. Tears of 
shame, and . . . something else that was 
worse than. shame. For deep in my heart 
I knew, and knew that he knew, that I 
had wanted only to get him alone, on 
the island, to make him notice me, talk 
to me, see me. I turned away, and went 
home, to cry myself sick. I didn’t know 
he had followed me till I heard him tap- 
ping at the window. 

* ‘Edwina,’ he said softly, ‘there’s going 
to be a dance at the Wayside tomorrow 
night. The gang is all going, taking 
dames. Will you go with me? I’m sorry 
I did that. Only you wanted it so bad, 


I couldn’t help it. Let’s make up, shall 


we?” 

“I, Too, Yearned For Hollywood” is an- 
other story that presents an interesting ex- 
perience, from which a reader can get 
vicarious pleasure; it too has a name which 
has not such a familiar ring, Sada. She 
speaks a sensible bit: 

“I hope you’re not movie-struck,” she 
told me frankly after she had read the 
glowing reference Joe had given 
‘“Hollywood’s a grand place to live and 
work—if you’re just content with the 
lovely climate and the beauty of Cali- 
fornia, like I am. But if you’ve got the 
movie bug—” she shrugged. “It’s like a 
disease.” (That woman is described as 
“a plump, wholesome-looking young 
woman about thirty.”) 


me. 
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In passing, let me say that every good 
story seems to introduce each new character 
with a brief yet satisfactory description. If 
the writer does not do that the character 
seems to float, formless, through the air. 
Moral—describe each character with a 
quick, brief stroke or two, when he comes 
on scene. 


“Afraid Of My Shadow,’ “Love Is 
Where You Find It,’ and “Mine Were 
Coward’s Kisses” are interesting experiences 
not depending on the old sin and suffer 
formula to any no_ illegitimate 
babies darken the scene, though a passage 
like this one illumines it nicely : 

“Silly baby!” he teased. “It’s only for 

a night or so—not forever!” But there 

was something of my own fierce clinging 

in the tight pressure of his arms around 
me, and in his kisses answering mine. 


extent 5 


Our first separation since our mar- 
. . Standing there watching him 
drive away, I thought, suppose it were 
forever, darling? The emptiness in me 
was a pain I couldn’t bear. 


riage. 


It was such a beautiful morning—the 
grass all silvery with dew, birds singing, 
roosters crowing ; the world so clean and 
filled with peace it was hard to fit trouble 
into it, or danger. Suddenly, far up 
against the blue-domed sky, I saw a 
chicken hawk, the threat of its wide- 
spread wings drawing closer. 

Notice how the author stops to idle with 
a nice bit of description, which gives the 
shivery feeling of sinister evil that gives the 
reader a thrill of fear. There are all sorts 
of thrills, of course ; stories must have thrills 
of some kind to get by. 

Thrills and suspense; there must be a 
narrative question, suspense, something to 
keep the reader worried and interested. The 
suspense used to be about whether the girl 
would be able to manage with that illegiti- 
mate baby, whether the boy would marry 
her, and all that sort of thing. Now there 
isn’t that particular suspense, but there is 
drama, just the same. 

The very titles in April, True Experiences, 
show the theme of the stories used today, 
real love stories, most of them, about single 
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folks or married ones, but love stories, just 
the same. 


“Man and Wife,” the story of adjust- 
ment, is the story of a migratory farming 
family, which makes interesting reading for 
the stay-at-homes because it presents a 
vicarious experience clearly enough for the 
reader to see pictures. This is the way it 
begins: 

“It was so beautiful, the small church 
decorated for my wedding. Flowers were 
placed all along the sides and in the 
chancel. On the altar were more flowers, 
and the finest linen and lace, and the 
white tapers, as they stood guard to the 
big gold cross, burned as steadily as love 
itself. 

It was in this little church that I had 
been christened, just eighteen years be- 
fore, and to it we had come back each 
year, as the ripening cherries drew our 
migratory family of fruit tramps, and 
always I had dreamed of this hour 
when I would come here to marry Joey 
Syers. And now the hour was here, and 
all of it so much more beautiful than 
I had dreamed. 

We have another interesting and differ- 
ent name for a girl in this one: 

“Just rollin’ wheels and you, Tam dar- 
lin’?! They’re all I want from life. I’m 
saving, like you want, Tam, and when 
we're eighteen, we'll get married. 
Married! Gosh!” and his lips, fervent 
and young, would crush down upon mine 
in throbbing promise of the day that now 
was here. 

The new stories do not rush to get some- 
where, as they formerly did, but seem to 
stop to get all the savour there is out of 
any given situation. On the whole, I think 
they are brighter, finer to read, and cer- 
tainly better for the customers! 

In the list of their requirements, the 
magazines state specifically things like “I 
believe all writers of first-person stories are 
aware of present sex taboos. We no longer 
will consider a story based on censorable 
sex motives.” And that goes for practically 
all of the confession magazines. 


Modern 


Romances says that regional 
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stories are wanted. Some writers do not 
seem to realize that what they consider 
their own dull, familiar background might 
be intensely interesting and exciting to 
someone else. What makes it dull? Why 
do you want to get away from it? That’s 


your story. A woman reading a magazine 


in a Tenth Avenue tenement house in New 
York, who had been brought up on a farm, 
might enjoy intensely a story about a farm 
woman who went into all sorts of detail 
about her farm life. The story of how she 
had to first clear a path in the snow be- 
fore she could even get to the cows or the 
chickens to feed them ; the story of how the 
hot sun beat on her as she picked the straw- 
berries, row after tiring row; the days of 
incessant rain that gave the farm woman 
a chance to clear up some of her indoor 
work, and helped the crops so tremendously 
—the city woman reads avidly, and what 
is dull and familiar to the farm woman 
writing the story becomes an exciting, thrill- 
ing adventure to the city-jaded woman who 
longs for old familiar scenes once more. 

Here is a very helpful bit from a letter 
from Modern Romances: 

“Build up background color, emphasize 
character portrayal. Whether you base story 
on a situation of emotional conflict or on 
an everyday problem situation of wide ap- 
peal, be sure it is truly representative of 
real people. The war, at home and abroad ; 
defense, as it affects you and your home 
life ; interesting variations of the new prob- 
lems induced by wartime economy are ac- 
ceptable. For instance, the problems of 
young working mothers and the care of 
their children, housing, and so forth, are 
always of interest if they are realistically 
told and soundly motivated.” 

I have found it is much easier to write 
stories about people I know than about 
total strangers. However, if I do write the 
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story of a total stranger, I transpose the 
person into someone like my Aunt Molly, 
a young man like my handsome nephew, 
the flying lieutenant ; an older man like my 
brother-in-law, and use their descriptions 
to make the story characters come alive. Be- 
cause I do not know the background of the 
“total strangers’ whose story I am trying 
to tell, I use my own, the description of my 
place in the country, of my city apartment. 
I describe the bow! of iris waving in the 
spring breeze in my own room, the color 
of the counterpane on my own bed, and 
so on. I can make things more real to the 
reader, if they are sufficiently real to me. 

The confession magazines are pleading 
for stories now, are avid for them, and are 
paying increased rates, giving fast readings 
and very quick checks. The old order has 
changed, indeed; I remember waiting as 
long as four months in the olden days for 
a check, but three or four days, or a week 
or so seems to be the order nowadays! 

A minimum word rate of two cents a 
word is good, but when you realize that 
some of the magazines offer bonuses and 
special rates that bring your check up to 
five cents a word, well, what the hell does 
the Post say? 

So, let’s all check up on the experiences 
we know about and those we see around 
us; clothe the characters in the garb of the 
people we are most familiar with ; and then 
let nature and inspiration take its course. 
There are millions of wonderful war-in- 
spired stories waiting to be told ; about what 
we did when dad went off and left us to 
fend for ourselves ; about how we felt when 
Junior, barely shaving for the first time, 
left us to be inducted one morning at dawn; 
about how awful our house seemed after 
sister Suzie moved in, because her young 
husband was drafted, and so on. 

The stories are there. 
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New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HE second paper cut for the maga- 
zines has been postponed and the 
mourners have temporarily retired. 
Wire, for stitching, is available on prior- 
ity, and in most cases this simply means 
proof that the publisher has no stock left. 
Engravings have been cut to 60% for 
copper (based on 1940) and 50% for zinc 
(based on 1941). Previously, most pub- 
lishers, because of the volume of business 
given to engravers received discounts of 25 
to 50%. Today, with his business reduced 
almost in half, the engraver is willing to 
accept only that business which is most 
profitable, and served notice to the pub- 
lisher that his discount will be radically 
upped, or “look for another engraver.” 
Since there are no other engravers in a 
dissimilar position, publishers afte paying 
more for engravings. 


To make a dollar in the publishing busi- 
ness today is harder for the publisher and 
printer; easiest for the free-lance writer. 
That’s the first time in history, too. 


Tune In is a new monthly featuring 
radio material. It uses stories of the per- 
sonalities behind the mike, in lengths of 
500 words up to 2,000. Material about the 
people connected with the big-time net- 
works is easily obtainable. But what the 
editor is anxious to find is good personality 
stories about those people who make the 
local stations interesting. There must be 
hundreds of them scattered over the coun- 
try. The idea is the important thing, along 
with interesting presentation. Many pic- 
tures are used in the magazine, but the 
editorial staff takes care of these as a rule. 
Payment is very good, three to five cents 
a word, depending on the personality and 
the quality of the material. Richard Davis 


is editor and publisher. Address—D-S Pub- 
lishing Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. This 
company formerly published Dance, and is 
putting out some of the wide selling maga- 
zines of popular songs. 


Skyways pays as high rates as any market 
in the air field. But it makes considerable 
demands on those who write for it. They 
must not only have authoritative knowl- 
edge of aviation, but they must be able to 
write for the public taste. The man with- 
out the necessary knowledge too frequently 
wastes words on points which are not im- 
portant to aviation. And the engineer can’t 
write clearly enough. Which gives you an 
idea of what you are up against in this sort 
of market. The magazine is entirely adult 
in appeal, and aimed at the leaders in the 
aviation industry, the financial and _ busi- 
ness men of flying, rather than the flyers, 
interpreting their roles for the general 
reader. There is a good deal of ghosted 
material in the magazine, as a result of the 
high demands; but the writer still must be 
a specialist in the air field, one who can 
write with authority of knowledge. A slight 
change in policy will be noted with the 
next issue, the new type of covers being a 
guide to the more completely adult appeal, 
somewhat in a line with that of Fortune. 

Some technical articles appear in Sky- 
ways, but not as such. Subjects must cap- 
ture the public’s imagination and interpret 
the technical angles. Some articles are by 
strategists, rather than aviation specialists. 
Some first person experiences are used of 
flyers, especially in the war zones. And a 
special need at present is for someone to do 
profiles of men in the industry, but with 
that light New Yorkerish touch. Everything 
must be from the viewpoint of aviation. 
But personalities need not be tops in the 
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profession. No fiction. Lengths average 
2,000 words. Skyways 


The best pictures come from the 


about is well illus- 
trated. 
Army and Navy. But if someone has good 
and unusual photographs, the editor will be 
glad to see them. Pay “is what the author 
is worth,” not under three cents a word; 
often to five cents. This is on acceptance. 
Address manuscripts to Hendry Lars Bart, 
Managing Editor, Skyways, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 

The Saturday Review of Literature has 
widened its general policy of literary essays 
and reviews, to include many topical proj- 
ects during the coming year, as well as 
occasionally giving over the entire contents 
to the literature of some special region of 
the country. Thus its policy of relating 
books to the world of today is strengthened 
and made more interesting for the reader. 
From the point of view of the writer, there 
is little change in the market. Most articles 
are assigned. The literary reputation of the 
author is considered important to back up 
his opinions and criticisms as expressed in 
any piece of writing. High literary quality 
is, of course, essential in both prose and 
verse. Lengths of articles run from 1,000 
to 3,000 words. Payment from $25 to $50, 
Norman 
95 


depends on length and author. 
Cousins is executive editor. Address 


West 45th Street. 


Jerome Ellison has been made managing 
editor of Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue. 

Ellison was making Liberty sing, and his 
job as editor of Liberty has not yet been 
filled. But it is probable that the policies 
he set there, continue as outlined a 
couple of months ago. Non-fiction for 
Liberty should be addressed Edward 
Hutchings, Jr., managing editor; fiction to 
Kathryn Bourne. 205 East 42nd Street. 


will 


to 


True Detective and Master Detective, of 
the Macfadden group, are striving to vary 
their contents with articles and depart- 
ments which will add to reader interest. 
Here’s a good market for several types of 
short material. 1. “‘Silhouettes”—$25 each 
will be paid for acceptable text of 300 to 
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5300 words, together with an acceptable 
8x10 photograph of the person concerned. 
Pictures must have action and _ interest; 
avoid stolid or formal photos that have no 
warmth or reader appeal. Give a con- 
densed story, telling the achievements or 
highlights of unusual and interesting per- 
sonalities in the crime field and detective 
profession, official, private or amateur. Text 
and photograph are planned to occupy one 
full page of the magazine. The text may 
be submitted first, and if accepted, posed 
photo made later, if desired. 

2. Material for a “Rogue’s Gallery” de- 
partment: a short feature with a maximum 
length of 600 words. Thumbnail sketches 
of famous, or little known but unusual and 
interesting criminals (murderers, imposters, 
forgers, highwayman, pirates, outlaws, spies, 
etc.) of the past and present. One accept- 
able photo (at usual rates $3 to $5) can 
be used. Date: 4c for each word published. 

3. Material for a “Crime Vignettes” 
department, similar to the above, but in- 
stead of personalities, famous or interesting 
and unusual crimes, police methods, crime 
oddities and anecdotes, either past or pres- 
ent. Maximum length 600 words. No pho- 
tographs used. Rate: 4c for each word 
published. 4. Brief anecdotes, up to 
125 words, having to do with any aspect 
of crime or its detection, or aptly worded 
and incisive quotations from well known 
authorities or on crime subjects 
which can be used as “bright spot” fillers 
for the back of the book. Be sure to state 
source. Rate: 5c for each word published. 

Unused material on the four foregoing 
items (except photos) cannot be returned. 
So be extra sure to keep a copy. 


writers 


5. Fact articles, entertainingly written, on 
subjects pertaining to crime and police 
work. Sample topics: New Methods in 
Crime Detection, Famous Frauds, Literary 
Forgeries and How They Were Detected, 
Crime and The War, Are You a Good 
Witness? Length: 5,000 words maximum. 
Usual rates for text and acceptable photos. 
Query first on these. The paragraphs above 
give you a good idea of the immediate and 
special needs of Master Detective and True 
Detective. The regular fare of fact de- 
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tective stories continues unabated. Always 
query on cases first. And pay special atten- 
tion to getting clear-cut pictures with good 
human interest. A batch of good pictures 
can do a lot to insure acceptance or a raise 
in rates. John Shuttleworth edits both 
magazines. 205 East 42nd Street. 


Movie-Radio Guide, of Triangle Publica- 
tions, is now being put out monthly instead 
of weekly. Present address: 551 Fifth Ave. 
Ruth Bizzell, managing editor. 


PPRIEDA KIRCHWEY, editor and pub- 

lisher of The Nation, has transferred her 
ownership to a non-profit membership cor- 
poration. She hopes in so doing to get the 
magazine on a firmer financial basis and 
solicit donations more readily. The Nation 
uses articles on economics and _ politics, 
which are based on facts and authentic in- 
formation, not mere speculation. Timeli- 
ness is important. Lengths run to 2500 
words, but shorter is better. Queries are 
encouraged. Pay averages two cents a word. 
Address—55 Fifth Avenue. 


Dell Publications has discontinued Sweet- 
heart Stories, for the duration at least. This 
leaves only one pulp, Five Novels, and that 
on a quarterly basis. Stories run 15,000 to 
18,000 words, not over. Florence McChes- 
ney edits. 149 Madison Avenue. 

Crestwood Publishing Company, 1790 
Broadway, has discontinued Pictorial Movie 
Fun and Pictorial Thrill. This company 
now has an outside market only for car- 
toons and for 150-word humorous stories to 
fit the policy of its pocket-size fun-makers, 
Army Laffs and Halt! Pays $5 for cartoons 
$5 for stories. Also, $1 or $2 for short jokes, 
cartoon ideas. 1790 Broadway. M. R. 
Reese, editor. 


Because material for The American Mer- 
cury must be factual and authentic, the 
editor prefers to order many of his leading 
articles. However, the market is also open 
to the free-lance writer. Lengths for both 
fiction and articles run up to 3,000 words, 
with pay averaging 3c a word, according 
to length, writer, interest of subject. 
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Queries, usually with outline, are best on 
non-fiction subjects. 
the February, 1943, issue of the magazine, 
study “Sires by Remote Control,” “How 
to Speak English in England,” and ‘“Hunt- 
ing Lions for Pay.” These give a cross-sec- 
tion of the sort of thing which is likely to 
find acceptance. Some short, serious verse 
is also used. Eugene Lyons is editor. Ad- 
dress—570 Lexington Avenue. 


If you have access to 


Harper's Bazaar sometimes buys good 
ideas—articles, but likes outline first. 
However, it is not merely a fashion medium, 
but surprisingly enough to many writers, is 
an excellent market for “quality” type fic- 
tion of the sort which is cited in the O. 
Henry and O’Brien selections. There are 
no tabus such as are laid down by most 
women’s magazines, except that against 
poor writing. The editors love to discover 
new talent. And probably the fact that 
they do discover it every so often is suffi- 
cient reward to keep them turning over the 
rush of mail. Lengths average 2500 to 5,000 
words. Payment is at good rates, on accept- 
ance. Mary Louise Aswell is literary editor. 
Address—572 Madison Avenue. 


an 


House Beautiful, which is another of the 
Hearst magazines at 572 Madison Avenue, 
buys ideas. It has a large staff of experts 
on all phases of home decoration, manage- 
ment, gardening, etc. So your ideas have 
to be unusually good to interest them. And 
they really prefer to take the idea they 
like, for which they pay good prices accord- 
ing to value, and then have their own peo- 
ple work up the completed articles. Some- 
times they buy “before and after” drawings 
or photographs. The magazine favors prac- 
tical articles, which are in step with the 
times. Elizabeth Gordon is editor. 


OOD two-part stories but no longer 
serials are wanted now by Good 
Housekeeping. There’s always a market for 
a romantic short story of young love, too, 
and for stories with a general problem, or 
a humorous story. But fiction about chil- 
dren or old people is more difficult to put 
over because these two types seem to come 
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in so much more often. 
light and lively in tone. It should feature 
humor and sharp witty dialogue and gay 
young love. The heavier, emotional type 
of story is excellent, but the editors say 
they seldom get anything good of this sort 
from newer writers. Shorts run 4,000 to 
6,000 words. If you can do a really good 
short-short of 1,000 to 2,000 words, it would 
be seized upon joyfully. But what the edi- 
tors like, is rarer than chinchilla coats! A 
feminine angle is important in most fiction, 
but no special type of story is barred except 
controversial subjects such as religious sec- 
tarianism, racial prejudice, and the like. 
The ultra-sensational isn’t in favor for so 
conservative a magazine. Neither is any- 
thing very gloomy. 


In non-fiction, there is a need for articles 
which are pertinent to the times but not 
directly war subjects; art-of-living, you 
might call them. It is best to present your 
subject in outline first, as the idea is the 
thing of most importance. The average 
length for features is 3,500 words, but 
shorter articles of 800 to 1500 words are 
often used. Prices compare favorably with 
those for fiction, and the competition is 
much less. As to poetry, your chance of 
acceptance is estimated at one in six hun- 
dred. But this hasn’t discouraged anyone 
yet, according to the editors. Newcomers 
get favorable attention in this big-time 
market whenever their talent indicates it. 
They are the big names of tomorrow, and 
more than welcome in this office. Herbert 
Mayes, editor. Address—959 Eighth Ave. 


Fiction for McCall’s must not only meet 
the very special demands for quality, but 
should have a definitely timely flavor or 
war angle. Anything which disregards the 
war entirely seems to be trivial and unim- 
portant. The serious problem story is first 
choice always, though occasionally a light 
one appeals for variety. Detective or mys- 
tery stories are not in key. Neither are 
period stories, or those with much dialect. 
5,000 words is the best length for shorts. 
The short novels run between 25,000 and 
30,000 words ; with serials about 60,000. As 
to payment, McCall’s meets the top rates. 


Fiction should be 
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The market will not be open for non-fiction 
for several months. Otis L. Weise, editor ; 
Constance Smith, fiction editor. Address— 
230 Park Avenue. 


Redbook, though a sister magazine to 
McCall’s, shares neither manuscript readers 
nor manuscripts. So if a story is turned 
down for one, and you think it fits the 
requirements of the other, you may safely 
submit it to that other. The two do share 
certain likes and dislikes, however, as Red- 
book does not care for mystery and detective 
either ; historical or period 
pieces. This magazine is strictly modern. 
It likes to use some war material (the pres- 
ent conflict only). But it keeps a balance 
between this type of material and the pure- 
ly escape fiction. About 35 per cent of its 
readers are men, so there is more variety 
of viewpoint; less of the purely feminine. 
Preferred lengths are 1,000 to 2,000 words 
for the short-shorts, 5,000 shorts, 10,000 to 
15,000 novelettes. The complete novel is 
45,000 words. Publication of this form has 
later helped boost the sale of the longer 
book, as in the case of “My Friend Flicka.” 
Serials are also used. Payment is on accept- 
ance ; rates are very good. Edwin Balmer, 
editor. Address—230 Park Avenue. 


stories nor 


With three fact-detective monthlies, for 
which to purchase material, West Peterson 
at Dell’s finds he has a hard job—and get- 
ting harder all the time because so many 
of the writers keep leaving for the Services. 
This field pays well, on the whole, with 
many excellent, reliable markets. And with 
the sex crimes cut out and more emphasis 
on detective work, the general standard of 
writing is raised, too. The average length 
is 5,000 words. But anything between 1,000 
and 6,500 goes. Writers should send a brief 
outline of the case first, to be sure it has 
not previously been used. Give name of 
victim, place, etc. Time makes little differ- 
ence, provided the case holds interest. One 
as old as 1848 was bought recently. If a 
case is present day, the writer should get 
the inside dope on it, and not try to rely 
on what the newspapers have broadcast. 
A tie-up with the war is good, if it does 
not put our Service men in a bad light; 
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spy angles, crimes with blackout angles, 
etc. Occasionally a foreign story is used. 
Pictures must be available with all cases ; 
the more interesting, the better. Pay is all 
on acceptance, $3 for each picture used 
and two cents a word minimum for the 
story, and higher for exceptionally good 
stories. Front Page Detective, Headline 
Detective, and All-Fact Detective, 149 
Madison Avenue. 


The MacFadden True Story group is 
buying as much as ever, Editor Henry Lie- 
ferant tells me. The paper cuts are handled 
in such a way that the amount of editorial 
content has not been affected. The market 
is wide open for the best in confession ma- 
terial. True Romance, True Love and Ro- 
mance, and True Experiences pay a two- 
cent minimum for all except serials, which 
bring a three cent minimum. 


True Story, tops in the field as to pay- 
ment, quotes three to five cents a word for 
shorter material and four cents and up for 
its serials. Address—205 East 42nd Street. 


ASSOCIATED Press Features, 50 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, is a market for second 
serial rights to books or original manuscripts 
of about 50,000 words. These should be 
love or mystery, as a rule, with modern 
background and a light and entertaining 
style. Nothing heavy or historical is wanted, 
though once in a while they buy an adven- 
ture novel. Manuscripts are divided into 
chapters of 1,000 to 1,200 words each, to 
last six weeks running as a daily newspaper 
feature. The usual rate of payment is $200 
on acceptance. M. J. Wing is editor. 


The Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate buys serials of about 45,000 
words, but these must be first rights to all- 
new material. Name authors are preferred. 
Payment depends on the author. Also, it 
pays $25 each for daily short stories of 1500 
words. For Sunday short stories of 5,000 
words, payment depends on the author’s 
name. Mary King is fiction and woman’s 
editor. Address—220 East 42nd Street. 

The Navy has claimed Burroughs Mitch- 


ell and Red Murphy from the editorial 
ranks of Popular Publications. But if you 
will just remember to address your stories 
to the particular magazines for which you 
want them read, you may be sure that they 
will competent attention. Rogers 
Terrill does the final reading and makes 
all the final decisions for fourteen of those 
men’s action pulps. 


receive 


Argosy is the market with which Editor 
Terrill is most concerned at the moment. 
Since buying this title along with the rest 
of the Munsey string, Popular has made 
a strenuous effort to by-pass the lurid varia- 
tions this magazine went through, and 
carry it back to its original fine reputation 
for tops in adventure fiction. Mr. Terrill 
suggests that there are a lot of good slick- 
paper rejects floating around town looking 
for a landing place, which might very well 
fit in to Argosy. The important points for 
acceptance are that stories have a sense 
of urgency, a feeling of importance, that 
make them good reading. These are the 
4,000 to 5,000 word length. They might be 
historical adventure or war - adventure, 
sports, engineering, anything that makes a 
good man’s adventure story. Rates of pay- 
ment are very good, and on acceptance. 
Serials of 30,000 to 40,000 words are also 
wanted for Argosy. Any good adventure 
type would be considered, or even a good 
mystery with an unusual background; but 
not a straight detective story. Address—205 
East 42nd Street. 


Short Stories has placed its top limit on 
length now at 10,000 words. Otherwise, 
needs are the same: every sort of man’s out- 
door adventure story, with plenty of variety 
in setting, including an occasional war-zone 
story. Love must be held to a very minor 
role. Payment is a cent a word, on accept- 
ance, and up. Address—9 Rockefeller 
Plaza. Editor—Dorothy MclIlwraith. 


Weird Tales has also shortened its 
lengths ; preferring 3,000, 4,000, and 5,000 
word stories up to an occasional top of 
10,000. The general policy remains the 
same. Payment is about a cent a word, on 
publication. This is a bi-monthly. Dorothy 
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Mcllwraith edits this also. Address—9 


Rockefeller Plaza. 


World Astrology, also published at 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, uses mostly contributed 
material, and pays only for a slight amount 
which must be ordered. Articles are written 
in a popular vein. 2500 words is a good 
average length. The editor is Marion Beale. 


Dime Western runs to a higher grade of 
writing than the average pulp Western. 
Stories should be of real periods in the 
historical West, and not just something 
dreamed up by fiction writers. They should 
be built around frontier people, places, and 
everyday activities, with some real drama 
of a moving sort. They should be well and 
honestly written, not just patterned hokum. 
The sort of thing in which a hired gunman 
slings a couple of guns around is not what 
the editor wants. The easiest lengths to sell 
are shorts to5,000 words ; novelettes of 9,000 
to 12,000 words; novels of 18,000 words. 
Payment is a cent a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. Rogers Terrill, editorial director. 
Address—205 East 42nd Street 


Rangeland Romances is another market 
calling for built-in-the-West stories. Prob- 
lems must come out of the place and the 
time. Characters and their situations must 
be those of the frontier period, though a 
few stories modern in time element. 
Notice a slight change in studying this 
magazine; plots are becoming more im- 
portantly love plots, the magazine a love- 
story magazine. Shorts are preferred up to 
5,000 words. Also, the market is wide open 
for novelettes of 8,000 to 12,000 words. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance ; a cent a word and 
up. Rogers Terrill, editorial director. Ad- 
dress—205 East 42nd Street. 


are 


Detective Tales uses any kind of crime 
story which has adult appeal, so long as it 
has significance; i. e. if its problem is one 
which is urgent to its human characters. 
The more conventional story with a de- 
tective character solving the crime-prob- 
lem, or the straight character sketch, or any 
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variation between—they all go here. But 
the plain deductive reasoning story is less 
welcome. The story which is written be- 
cause the writer has a swell idea he wants 
to get on paper, no matter how off-trail, is 
more apt to go over, than the one which is 
cautiously tailored to a pattern. Lengths for 
shorts 1,000 to 5,000 words ; novelettes 8,000 
to 10,000; novels 12,000 to 15,000. Pays 
a cent and up, on acceptance. Rogers Ter- 
rill, editorial director. Address—205 East 
42nd Street. 


Stephen Daye Press, Inc., has established 
business and editorial offices at 15 East 
47th Street, New York. The editorial policy 
has been broadened and Stephen Daye will 
now publish more books of general interest. 
No fiction is contemplated at present, al- 
though an outstanding novel would be 
given consideration, especially if the setting 
happened to be New England. Submission 
of non-fiction material of general interest is 
invited. Regional material should deal with 
New England. 

Major Eric Knight, author of “This 
Above All,’ who was killed in a plane 
crash on_ his North Africa, was 
planning a new novel which he had dis- 
cussed with his editor at Harper and 
Brothers. 


way to 


In his last letter, Major Knight said: 
“When I get where I’m going, I’ll write 
you. In a way I’m sorry, because I’ll be 
cut off from typewriters for a good part 
of the time, and won’t be able to do any 
work on book. It’s about 
a guy coming home from the war—that’s 
ill. I'd like to have it done by the time the 
war is over, but I don’t know. The big 
thing is, we’ll win this war by killing Ger- 
mans, not by writing books. 


more the next 


“T can’t talk anyone into anything. I 
admire conscientious objectors in this war 
as long as they are conscientious about it, 
ind I admire soldiers. The only ones I 
never admire are the ones who fight with 
their mouths and say: ‘Kill one for me.’ 
Each man with desire for bloodshed should 
do his own shedding.” 
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Radio Scripts 


By HOBE MORRISON 


HE radio script market is limited, 

particularly in dramatic programs 

open to freelance writers. But the 
pay can be good and, in some cases, fabu- 
lous. 


In general, fees for sponsored network, 
dramatic programs range from $125 up- 
ward for five 15-minute scripts, or $100 
upward for single 30-minute scripts. Dra- 
matic programs are almost the only kind 
open to the freelance writer. Comedy pro- 
grams are written under contract by estab- 
lished authors, while the continuity for 
musical programs is written by salaried men 
in the advertising agencies which produce 
the series. News broadcasts, the so-called 
special events and other programs of that 
general nature are likewise staff-written. 

Because radio writing requires a special- 
ized technique, it is generally wise for the 
would-be author of dramatic scripts to try 
first the local station market. Few local 
stations pay much for dramatic scripts. 
Their budgets are small and their produc- 
tion facilities are limited. Furthermore, 
since the advertising return from a local 
market is comparatively low, few spon- 
sors are willing to underwrite the produc- 
tion cost necessary for local dramatic pro- 
grams. Therefore, most local broadcasts are 
either recorded (or transcribed) dramatic 
shows written and produced in New York, 
or are recorded music, news and special 
programs not requiring formal scripts. 
Nevertheless, it is generally believed by 
people familiar with the subject that the 
best way to learn radio technique is to 
try writing for a local station, even if it 
has to be done without remuneration. 


To the writer familiar with radio writing 


technique, the best way to sell scripts is to 
aim for a special program. To do that re- 
quires repeated that 
There are a number of sponsored network 
programs which buy scripts in the open 
market, plus a few others that buy on as- 


listening to series. 


signment. 

Few advertising agencies will read un- 
solicited manuscripts not accompanied by 
a written from the author. So 
before sending a manuscript it is best for 
the writer to obtain from the agency a copy 
of the required release. The form of this 
release varies with the different advertising 
agencies. It is, in theory, supposed to pro- 
tect the agency from buying pirated ma- 
and against unjustified plagiarism 
However, a writer about to submit 


“release” 


terial 
suits. 
a script to an agency should read the re- 
lease carefully and to protect his future 
rights, should not sign any release contain- 
ing clauses that no matter how innocent- 
seeming, appear to him unfair. He may 
either omit the clause in question, rewrite 
the release to conform to his own ideas, or 
write the agency suggesting revisions in 
the release terms. 


This question of release is a controversial 
one in the radio trade, and likely to be- 
come much more so in the near future. 
The Radio Writers’ Guild, a subsidiary of 
the Authors’ League of America, whose 
membership includes most of the most suc- 
cessful script writers in the country, is 
strongly opposed to the policies of most 
advertising agencies in the matter of re- 
leases. It is working for reform of existing 
conditions. But for the present, freelance 
writers can only exercise extreme caution 
to protect their own rights. 
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40 WRITER’S DIGEST 


po" WRITER'S DIGEST 
with LIBERTY MAGAZINE 
Announces its 9th 


SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 
$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


story contest takes on a new and serious significance. In previous years, every- 

one was rooting for new talent to come to light. This year, the hopes of all 
editors are pinned ONLY on new talent because more than half of the producing 
professionals are in the Army of the OWI. 


r \HIS year, the WRITER’S DIGEST-LIBERTY MAGAZINE annual short-short 


If you have faith in yourself, and if you have the ambition to put your best foot 
forward, here is a tailor-made opportunity. 

Two thousand, five hundred dollars are offered in prizes. Over and above these prizes, 
Liberty Magazine offers to pay $100 minimum for each of the stories their editors 
like. And, in addition to that, the Editors of the DIGEST will market the best stories, 
if requested by the author. Last year, 60 of the 200 winners were sold. Remember, the 
money paid by Liberty goes direct and in full to the respective winning authors, and 
is in addition to the $2,500 offered in prizes by WRITER’S DIGEST. 

The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. Enter your best short-short 
story, or sit down and write one—now. You compete with writers who have the same 
ability as yourself. Your chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you 
are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck to you from the 
DIGEST staff.—r. k. A. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 
$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
20 cents a word. © magazine we 
know pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 


$ 100.00 cash 


3rd to 14th Prize 


One brand new Remington Envoy 
Portable Typewriter. (The Consumer’s 
Durable Goods Price Branch, of the 
Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has sent us written per- 
mission to offer these typewriters as 
prizes in this contest, and we have the 
typewriters in stock.) No more port- 
ables are available, and none are being 
made for civilian use. These type- 
writers are from the group released by 
Document 7976 and are fine, sturdy 
portables that will hold up for_ years 
and years of heavy hammering. If you 
need a ene. pet your best literary 
foot forward, and win one of these 
splendid portables. 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.” (Retail Limit $75.) For 
ars there are many books that you 
ave wanted to complete your library; 
or ee there is one rare binding, 
or first edition you have craved. Win- 
ners of 15th to 19th prizes will receive 
“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own” .. . retail limit $75. The 
editors of the Digest will help select 
our prize winning library for you, 
if desired. 


1. All short short stories must be original, and no more 
Stories may 
stamped, 


than 1,500 words in length. 
hand-written. Please enclose a 
envelope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their sto 


(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 
3. A_ six. months’ one dollar subscription entitles the | 
subscriber to enter one story in this contest. 
subscription entitles 
No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 


dollar one year b J 
to enter two stories in this contest. 





20th to 25th Prize 


the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also supply 
as you require it, all the postage neces- 
sary to mail up to one 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. Since 
most authors mail less than one 5,000- 
word story a week, this prize actually 
amounts to all the paper and postage 
an author normally requires in one 
year. We will also pay express charges 
(going and coming) on three novel sub- 
missions. 


All 


26th Prize 


Three cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 50th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘Plotto,” the masterbook 
of all plots. ‘“‘Plotto” is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of all plots. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith for 
years. This book took 5 years of pains- 
taking work to produce and it is a 
work of genius. Ils for $25.00. The 
cash equivalent to any of the winners 
who have purchased “PLOTTO” from 
the DIGEST. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


4. Ali stories, and all rights to same, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the individual writer. 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will 
completion of the contest. 


addressed 


be typed or | 
' 
a subscription | 

| 


uw 


A two 


the subscriber judges. 





. Contest closes _25tl 
experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 
and each script will be read by each of the two 


6. The contest is now open. 


51st to 55th Prize 


If Men: 100% All—new—wool cloth for 
sports coat—the finest of hand loomed 
wool you ever saw. Rated ‘“‘A’’ by 
Consumer’s Research. Made at Ash- 
ville. This material hangs in the open 
weather for 6 months prior to being 
washed and brushed. 

If Women: The same, and enough 
for a suit. (Coat and skirt.) Your 
choice of weights, colors, and patterns. 
Nothing that we have seen in wool 
cloth is better made. 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 75th Prize 


The two-volume Practical Standard 
Dictionary; 11 inches high; 8 inches 
wide; 2 inches thick ; 2,500 illustrations ; 
140,000 Funk & 


vocabula terms. 
Wagnalls. Retail S12. 


76th to 80th Prize 


Surprise Packet. A writer’s kit, includ- 
ing, naturally, paper, stamps, carbon 
paper, clips, file cards “‘and things.” 


81st to 100th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writer’s 
text that we sell for $5 or less. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
place you won in the Contest plus 250 
sheets of good bond paper. 


The names 


be returned within 30 days after 


Midnight, April 25th, 1943. Two 


Send stories at once. 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


(Check which) 


C1 Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
C] Enclosed is my six months' $1.00 subscription. 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith (]. I am sending it under separate cover (2). 


Name ... 


Address . 


City 


Please check one of these squares: 


I am already a subscriber so extend my subscription [. 


My subscription is new []; my subscription has expired; please renew it J; 
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For a newcomer to commercial network 
radio, probably the simplest way to sell a 
script is to write for one of the evening 
half-hour dramatic Although 
the technical requirements for such scripts 
are rather definitely set, they are likely to 
be readily recognized and learned. As the 
prospective radio author will quickly realize 


programs. 


upon listening, melodrama is the standard 
story form for nearly all these programs. 
That is not only because melodrama is 
more easily written, produced and acted 
than comedy, but because experience has 
shown that it is have 
audience. 

But although melodrama is the easiest 
kind of radio script to write and sell, it 
does not bring the highest prices. In almost 


all cases, comedy is by far the highest- 


a large 


likely to 


paying radio script material. That includes 
not only gag comedy, such as turned out 
by the Bob Hope, Jack Benny, and Eddie 
Cantor writing staffs, but comedy-drama, 
or character-comedy programs, like “Fibber 
McGee and Molly,’ “The Aldrich Family,” 
and the Fanny Brice-Frank Morgan show. 
Until it went off the air last season, the 
Edward G. Robinson “Big Town,” 
was the most lucrative melodrama series, 
paying from $500 to $1,000 a half-hour 
script. But Clifford Goldsmith, author of 
“The Aldrich Family,” 
$2,500 a week for it. At 
is the highest-paid writer in radio. 

To comedy there are 
ways of getting started in radio. One is to 
try a few half-hour programs and submit 
them to “The Thin Man” or “Mr. and 
Mrs. North,” the only two regular com- 


series 


reportedly gets 


that 


writers, several 


mercial! comedy series buying scripts in 
the open market, or else to send them to 
one of the major networks, which some- 
times buy single comedy scripts for special 
one-shot broadcasts. The latter is strongly 
suggested, as the scripts for “The Thin 
Man,” and “Mr. and Mrs. North’ must 
conform to a strict pattern and are thus 
much harder to write. Any writer who sells 
a script to an agency or network, or even 
submits one showing potentialities, will be 
repeatedly solicited for more contributions, 
for in radio, as in the other writing fields, 


there is a lamentable shortage of talent. 


figure, he 


What’s more, it’s a shortage that’s growing 
rapidly more drastic as the available writers 
join the armed forces or go into Govern- 
ment radio. 


OR gag writers, the procedure for break- 
ing into radio is quite different. The 
best way is to submit jokes to any of the 
top comedians. There’s no set method for 
doing this, and no practical way for the 
writer to protect himself against the use of 
his material without payment. However, 
usable comedy material is so rare and valu- 
able that no successful comedian can afford 
to steal it. The explanation for that ap- 
parent paradox is that by stealing a single 
unsolicited joke the comedian would lose 
the chance of getting any more contribu- 
tions from that And, naturally, 
good comedy writers are as rare and valu- 
able as the material they produce. 


writer. 


There’s no set pattern or form for gag 
comedy—or rather, there is generally a 
definite form, varying with the particular 
program or comedian. For instance, Jack 
Benny’s comedy depends on situation, near- 
ly always involving the established char- 
acters on his cast members. The jokes are 
likely to be topical, frequently based on one 
of Benny’s eccentricities—his 
vanity, or penuriousness, for instance, The 
Abbott and Costello program admittedly 
uses the oldest of jokes, usually with a 
“switch” to make them up-to-date. 


fictional 


In the comedy field, more than in any 
other branch of radio writing, there is a 
crying shortage of talent. There simply 
aren’t nearly enough comedy writers to 
meet the demand. As a result, certain of 
the gag men work on several different pro- 
grams at the same time, while competition 
for even ordinary gag men is constantly 
increasing and the prices for good comedy 
material is rapidly rising. So anyone able 
to produce gag material, even if it has to 
be drastically rewritten for use on the air, 
should be able to earn a regular assignment 
as a full-time member of one of the writing 
staffs of the network programs. 

The way to crash this field is to submit 
good jokes, gags, and comedy situations. 

Any material intended for the established 
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comedy programs should be addressed to 
the program itself, in care of the network 
over which it is heard. Such unsolicited 
material is hardly ever returned or acknowl- 
edged. It’s a long gamble for the would-be 
writer, which is why the returns are so high. 


At the present time, the following are the 
names and addresses of the advertising 
agencies, producers and networks which 
buy freelance dramatic scripts, with the 
names of the programs handled by each, 
plus the basic prices and contractual terms 
involved: 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, ad- 
vertising agency, 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

“Cavalcade of America,’ $250 ($75 
payable for outline or synopsis, plus 
$125 for first draft, and the balance on 
acceptance). Generally buy on assign- 
ment from known writers, but occasion- 
ally order from story outline or synopsis. 
Give author credit on the air. Contract 
usually includes rights, including sub- 
sequent broadcast and subsidiary rights, 
such as book or magazine publication, 
film, etc. Because of the sponsor’s habit- 
ual interference, this program has long 
been regarded in the trade as one of 
the most difficult to write for. 


“Theatre of Today,” $250 minimum. 
Gives author air credit and allows him 
to retain all subsequent broadcast and 
subsidiary rights. However, there’s a 
catch to this program as a market for 
freelance writers. That is, while it’s 
theoretically an open market, few free- 
lance scripts are actually bought. Most 
of the scripts are written by an advertis- 
ing executive of the sponsor company. 


Blue Network, RCA Building, New York 
City. 

Not currently buying freelance scripts 
for any regular program, but in the 
market for program ideas and occasion- 
al single 30-minute dramatic scripts. 
There may be a change in policy soon 
as a result of recent executive changes 
in the company’s program department. 
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Himan Brown, producer, 285 Central 
Park West, New York City. 


“Bulldog Drummond,” $100, with the 
contract permitting the author to retain 
subsequent broadcast and _ subsidiary 
right; no authorship credit on the air. 
This program is about to go off the air 
for the season, but will probably be in 
the market for the next season series. 


“The Inner Sanctum,’ $100 mini- 
mum. Buys single broadcast rights only, 
gives authorship credit. 

“The Thin Man,” $300 average. Con- 
tract usually allows author to keep all 
but single broadcast rights; gives no air 
credit. 

“Green Valley, U.S.A.,” $125 for se- 
quence of five 15-minute scripts. Buys 
only single broadcast rights, generally 
gives air credit. 


Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


“Suspense,” $100 minimum. Buys 
only single broadcast rights, gives air 
credit. 

“The Commandos,’ $100 minimum ; 
single broadcast rights, air credit. 


The 


ideas. 


company also buys program 


Compton, advertising agency, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


One of the most successful in the pro- 
fitable field of daytime serials (or so- 
called “soap-operas”), handling such 
programs as “Life Can Be Beautiful,” 
“Vic and Sade,” “The Rise of the Gold- 
bergs,” etc. Under what it calls it pay- 
as-you-go plan, the agency is at present 
making a strenuous effort to find and 
develop new writers and new serials. 
However, it is interested only in well- 
thought-out program ideas and writing 
of genuine merit. It proposes to pay 
authors a moderate fee during the de- 
velopment, preparation and try-out of 
promising serials. This is believed to be 
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the first such pioneering attempt in the 
history of radio. 


Lennen & Mitchell, advertising agency, 
17 East 45th Street, New York City. 

“Mr. and Mrs. North, $250 for first 
purchases, more for subsequent scripts 
by the same author. Contracts give the 
agency all subsequent and _ subsidiary 
rights to the material ; no author credit. 
Mutual Broadcasting System, 1449 

Broadway, New York City. 

Not currently buying any scripts in 
the open market. Like al] networks, is 
always on the lookout for new program 
ideas, particularly novelties. However, 

authors should be careful to retain own- 
ership of any program ideas submitted. 


National Broadcasting Co., RCA Build- 
ing, New York City. 

Buys occasional half-hour originals ; 

$75 and up, depending on the writer’s 


experience. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, advertising agency, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 
“The Shadow,” $250 ($200 on ac- 


ceptance of first draft, balance on ac- 
ceptance of revisions.) Program 
sored by a coal company) is off the air 
for the season, but will probably be in 
the market soon for next season’s series. 


call for all 


spon- 


Contracts rights, give air 


credit. 


Young & Rubicam, advertising agency, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


“Manhattan at Midnight,” $150 and 


occasionally more; buys only single 


broadcast rights, gives air credit. 


Two other commercial network programs 
use dramatic scripts bought in the open 
market. Prices and contractual terms may 
be obtained by the advertising agencies that 
produce them. They are “First Night,” 
handled by the Aubrey, Moore & Wallace 
agency, 230 North Michigan avenue Chi- 
cago, and “Stars Over Hollywood,’ handled 
by the Sorensen agency, 919 North Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. 
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[Write from 0800 to 1800 
(Continued from page 14) 

garden of Atlantic City, we realize more 

than ever how grim war can be. 

For Atlantic City is a zone of operations, 
blacked out completely every night, with 
lights out at darkness all over the Post. In 
the early hours of the dawn, we have but 
to glance out into the horizon to see the 
chain-like lines of convoys, protecting trans- 
ports... a prevue of what happens to us 
the day we are marked P. O. E. (Port of 
Embarkation. ) 

All during the day we see patrol bombers 
flying low over the Atlantic coast line area, 
their racks laden with eggs. At night, the 
tired trainees come back from the drill field, 
carrying rifles and gas masks, marching in 
perfect unison, thrillingly singing the Army 
Air Corps song. Yes, there’s a war going 
on all right. 

I don’t know how long I'll be stationed 
here. Gradually we are all being released, 
for active duty, to be supplanted by limited 
service men and WAACS. I’ve got my ap- 
plication for Officer’s Candidate School in 
already, and I hope that materializes soon. 

When I do go overseas, one thing I want 
is a subscription to the Dicrst. That will 
be my literary lifeline with the world I’ve 
known for ten years. It’s funny how you 
like to hold om to what was familiar. 

Sir: 

Do you know of 


any free lance writers of 
humor who would be interested in submitting 
jokes to us for our Cracker Barrel pages. We 
pay $1.00 each for jokes, which must be original 
and have a food store or grocery slant. We also 
buy short humorous poems with a food store 
slant, and our rates of payment for these vary 
with the length of the poem. 
A. D. MicHae.s, Asso. Editor, 
The Progressive Grocer, 
161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sir: —_— ——----— 

Some time ago we wrote you that we would 
be in the market for short aviation fiction, biog- 
raphies of aviation leaders and true, first-hand 
accounts of military aviation. In answer to this, 
we received a number of contributions and made 
several worthwhile contacts. 

We are still in the market for more material of 
this type and will appreciate it if you will place 
a notice to this effect in your magazine. 

ARCHER A. St. JoHn, 
The Flying Cadet, 
Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Monthly Chart fer Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 











FOR JUNE 


1. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE BEE KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF YOUR STATE. 
Slant: How honey helps to relieve the sugar 
shortage, and how beeswax, now in great 
demand, plays important military roles, even 
to the manufacture of munitions. The num- 
ber of bee-keepers in the state and the most 
outstanding of them; the amount of honey 
produced by their bees last year. How 
bakers and candy manufacturers are buying 
all available honey. MARKET: State news- 
papers. 


2. INDIAN MARRIAGES. The work 
of Dan Cupid at an Indian reservation in 
your state or a nearby state. The wedding 
ceremony. At what age do squaws and 
braves generally marry? MARKET: State 
newspapers. This could be merchandise for 
a woman’s or romance magazine. 


3. NEWSPAPERS DURING THE 
WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. Slant: 
How war conditions seriously affected the 
operation of newspapers. The task of se- 
curing newsprint. How editors got news of 
battles. What about censorship? If your 
state took part in the war, deal with news- 
papers in your state. For instance, how 
many newspapers in the state survived? 
Newspaper equipment. MARKET: State 
newspapers. 

4. THE LONGEST - MARRIED 
COUPLE IN YOUR CITY. Marital mot- 
toes of the pair. Are both the husband and 
the wife remarkably active? The wedding 
of the couple; observance of anniversaries. 
The number of sons and daughters. MAR- 
KET: A local newspaper. 
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5. THE “LIFE” OF THE PORTER 
OF THE STATE HOUSE. Details about 
housecleaning at the Capitol. Dusting the 
portraits hanging on the walls. Finding lost 
articles in the State House. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


6. A CHURCH OF YOUR SECTION 
THAT HAS PRODUCED A LARGE 
NUMBER OF MINISTERS. Who were 
the most noted of these clergymen? Families 
that furnished more than one minister. The 
preachers’ preparation for the ministry; 
long pastorates held by the ministers. 
MARKET: Sectional newspapers. This 
should merit an acceptance from a religious 
publication. 


7. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
HEALTH INSPECTOR OF YOUR 
CITY. Slant: The promotion of human 
welfare by the achievements of the local 
health department. The chemical labora- 
tories of the department; examining food 
for possible violation of sanitary violations. 
Latest health laws. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


8 A FEMININE CARTOONIST OF 
YOUR STATE. Her training in cartoon- 
ing; newspapers and magazines for which 
she has drawn. Interesting points about 
her work; getting ideas for cartoons. The 
leading ambition. MARKET: 


State newspapers. 


subject’s 


9. THE PET OF THE OCCUPANTS 
OF THE COURTHOUSE OF YOUR 
COUNTY. How long has the animal been 
a favorite with the county officials? Do the 
officials provide quarters for him? Tricks 
performed by the pet. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


10. THE PREPARATION OF FOOD 
AT THE STATE PENITENTIARY. The 
number of cooks and their experience; pris- 
oners who are expert cooks. The amount of 
food prepared each day; menus on special 
occasions, as Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Vegetables grown on the state farms. 


MARKET: State newspapers. 
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11. YOUR CITY’S YOUNGEST PE- 
DESTRIANS. Who are the youngest babies 
in your city to walk? Ask a baby specialist. 
What is the average age for babies to begin 
walking? MARKET: A local newspaper 


GRAVE- 


The most 


12. ANCIENT FAMILY 
YARDS IN YOUR COUNTY. 
interesting graves in them; tragedies told 
by epitaphs; the oldest, as well as the 
largest, of the burying grounds. How care 
is given the graves at the present time 
Slant: How our ancestors lived 
the dead than we do, as every farm had its 
family graveyard before the days of com- 
munity cemeteries). MARKET: A _ local 
newspaper. 


cle ser to 


13. THE HISTORY OF THE GAR 
DEN CLUB OF YOUR STATE. The pres- 
ent leaders and their principal objectives. 
Accomplishments within recent years. The 
trying out of new plants; fighting plant dis- 
eases. Slant: How on the eighth day, the 
first of man’s life on earth, mankind wa: 
given a profession—the keeping of a gar- 
den. MARKET: State newspapers. 
| TTS TTA eee 


14. FLAG DAY. Ancient flags in the 
possession of local citizens or a nearby 
museum. Stories behind the flags. Battles 
in which the flags were carried. What per- 
sons or organizations have preserved the 


flags?) MARKET: A local newspaper. 





15. EXPERIENCES OF A STAGE 
ELECTRICIAN AT A LOCAL 
THEATER. How various lighting effects 
are made. How long has the subject been 
a stage electrician? Amusing mistakes on 
his part. Is he a former actor? His favorite 
actors and actresses. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


16. WELL-KNOWN HORSES USED 
BY WAR HEROES OF YOUR STATE. 
The part played by the steeds in battle. 
The names of the horses. How long did the 
horses live? Slant: The devotion of the 
owners to the animals and also the masters’ 
appreciation for their services on the battle- 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


grounds. MARKET: State newspapers. 


Court the editor of an animal magazine 


with this. 


17. THE MOST COMMON SUR- 
NAMES IN YOUR CITY. 
city directory. In contrast, surnames that 
appear the least. The shortest and the 
longest surnames. MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 


18. THE COMMISSIONER OF 
LABOR FOR YOUR STATE. Slant: The 
spirit of cooperation between labor and 
capital in the state, uniting to produce for 
the victory of the Allied Nations. The suc- 
cess of the state in the civilian war effort. 
An insight into the Department of Labor 
and the commissioner’s duties. Enforcing 
the state’s labor laws. MARKET: State 
newspapers. 


19. RIVER TOWNS IN THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF YOUR SECTION. Slant: 
How the places owed their growth and 
importance to river transportation. Found- 
ers of the towns; leading merchants and 
chief industries. Floods. Did the advent 
of railroads doom the towns to oblivion? 
MARKET: Sectional newspapers. 

20. FATHER’S DAY. The life story of 
the father of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
your state. His recollections of the boy- 
hood of his Hobbies and favorite 
means of recreation of the official’s father. 
The father’s interest in politic. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


son. 


21. THE OLDEST FURNITURE 
DEALER IN YOUR CITY, FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF SERVICE. The 
effects of the war, with commodity priori- 
ties, upon the furniture industry. The diffi- 
culty in obtaining lumber and other 
materials. Latest styles in furniture. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. A “suc- 
cess” story on the dealer should be accept- 
able to a furniture journal. 


22. BEGINNING OF SUMMER. An 


interview with the owner of a large lake 


Examine the 
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in your city or county. The best swimmers 
and divers he has witnessed; the youngest 
swimmers—and the oldest—at the lake dur- 
ing the present season. Dan Cupid at the 
lake! MARKET: A local newspaper. 





23. HOW THE GOVERNOR OF 
YOUR STATE STAYS HEALTHY. 
Slant: The importance of a sound body 
and also mind during the stress of war- 
time problems. The chief executive’s phy- 
sician and his advice. The health of the 
governor in former years. Exercise taken 
by the governor, as long walks and regular 


visits to gymnasiums. MARKET: State 
newspapers. 
24. AN INTERVIEW WITH A 


DENTAL ASSISTANT OF YOUR CITY. 
All her duties. Qualifications for the posi- 
tion. What do the majority of dental 
patients talk about? How the assistant 
tries to remove fear from children, who 
are generally adverse to occupation of the 
dental chair. Examples of humor in a 


dentist’s office. MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 


25. DUELS BETWEEN STATESMEN 
OF YOUR STATE. Causes of the duels; 
souvenirs of the combats, as the weapons 
or apparel of the participants. The history 
of dueling. MARKET: State newspapers. 


26. THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
FISH IN THE STREAMS AND RIVERS 
OF YOUR STATE. The best ones for 
eating purposes. The rivers with the largest 
population of fish, and the biggest catches 
from them. Fishing carnivals or contests. 
Slant: How innumerable people of your 
state, in view of the meat rationing, are 
depending upon fishing for meat as well as 
recreation. MARKET: State newspapers. 


27. FOREIGN MISSIONARIES WHO 
HAVE BEEN GIVEN BY YOUR 
COUNTRY. Experiences of the mission- 
aries and their accomplishments. Number 
of countries visited, and unforgettable 
sights. Close brushes with death. Souve- 
nirs the missionaries have brought home 
on visits. MARKET: State newspapers. 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you’re not satisfying the 
demand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in the 
“checky” way that counts. 


FEES 


If you have sold $1000 worth of magazine 
fiction or non-fiction in 1942 I will handle 
you on 10% commission. I take you off 
fees after I sell you a couple of times. 


Of course your salable manuscripts are 
placed immediately before the right edi- 
tors. I give you suggestions for revision 
on scripts which can be made salable, 
and friendly constructive criticism on un- 
salable scripts. My fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 to 
12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St.,. NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW CONTESTS! 


Many writers are contest fans. Many writers are 
big contest winners too! $5000 FIRST PRIZE IN 
THE LITERARY GUILD SLOGAN CONTEST 
WAS WON BY A WRITER'S DIGEST READER! 


HOW WRITERS CAN WIN 


1. You must keep posted on all the latest contests, 
as you do on writer's markets. 2. You must know 
the right technique, as you do for any other kind 
of writing. 3. You must study the winning entries 
of others, as you study the successful writing of 
others. 4. You will find all these how-to-win steps 
in PRIZE IDEAS, America's foremost contest bul- 
letin. PRIZE IDEAS SUBSCRIBERS ARE AMERICA'S 
BIGGEST WINNERS! (This is no empty boast; we 
can back it up with proof!) 

M. N. Lepisto, winner of $500 in a recent national con- 
test writes: ‘May | take this opportunity to say that 
your Course in Contesting, which | was privileged to 
receive last Fall, sure is a wonderful help in contest- 
ing. It is very stimulating, and makes of contesting the 
most interesting of hobbies. | shall never regret that | 
answered your advertisement and sent for a free copy 
of your superb publication, Prize Ideas. What a source 
of information and thought stimulator it is!" 


FREE COPY! 


Send us your name and address for your free copy of 
PRIZE IDEAS. Read about the new conte:ts, learn how 
to win in them, see dozens of thrilling winning entries. 


All-American Contestar School 
Dept. D-4 Willow Grove, Penna. 











COACHING AND MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Personal coaching of beginners $10 Month. 
Book, story, and article manuscripts criticized, 
edited, revised, $3 to 5,000 words. Book length 
special rates. Typing, 1 carbon copy 35c per 
1000 words. 

CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Perk, Califernia 








MONEY! STORIES! MONEY! 


Screen stories needed. Writers scarce. 


For $2.00 I will read and criticize any story not exceed. 
ing 5,000 words. No further charge except 10% if sold 
Fee and return postage must accompany all manuscripts. 


HELEN E. WHITFIELD, Editor 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, California 














TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate—carbon copy free. Mailed flat. 
30c per thousand words. No job too small or 
too large. Minor corrections in punctuation 
and spelling. 

F. V. WILSON 





126 E. Railroad St. Kenton, Ohio 








WRITER’S DIGEST 






OU can’t walk on the sidewalks of 
New York, if you’re strolling on 


Broadway these weekends. They push 
you on the street, those crowds. 


Everyone is busy getting $1.25 tickets to 
the dozen movies playing the Rialto. 

Business is bonanza. The movie houses 
have ques which often start lining up 10 in 
the morning and don’t let up till 1 next 
morning. On weekends they play till 4 a. m. 

As for the plays, every one of them plays 
to standing room Saturdays and Sundays. 

Says the Daily Mirror: “Columbia Pic- 
tures and 20th Century-Fox are racing to 
see which can back the most stage plays 
this season. Columbia owns pieces in four. 
Twentieth has investments in three. MGM 
has its fingers in two. 

Well, it’s a little easier to get scripts 
read right now. Film companies are actu- 
ally phoning agents and individuals for 
scripts. A mention of your script in the 
New York press means you'll get an offer 
to get a reading. And if you get yours men- 
tioned in your local press, even if it’s only 
an announcement, you’ll find the entré 
easier for you when you mail your script to 
New York. 

Of course, what happens after that is 
what makes the tales you tell your relatives 
long and itchy. 

Nothing happens. Your script comes in, 
it’s numbered, turned over to a bankrupt 
whose title is play-reader. He writes a four- 
page digest-report, in septuplicate, four 
copies go to the coast and all seven are 
filed. 

Maybe some assistant director will pick 
up a mimeographed announcement sheet, 
become intrigued by the title or the theme 
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of your script and go to the trouble of read- 
ing the whole digest. 

If you can get a producer or a star in- 
terested in it as a “vehicle,” then you get 
some attention. Otherwise the whole cycle 
is grim and fruitless. 

There ought to be some central clearing- 
house for the 2,000 scripts making the 
Broadway rounds. There should be some- 
thing approximating Central Casting for 
scripts. Perhaps some day this reporter will 
get himself a diligent assistant and set up 
the bureau himself. WriTER’s DicEst ought 
to finance such a bureau. 

Even plays which are failures are bought 
by films. Plays which have had out-of-town 
tryouts have been bought for 10 grand and 
more. 

But it’s a seller’s market and the prices 
are becoming astronomical. 

And if you can read authors’ royalties, 
without going nuts, take the case of Rose 
Franken, who wrote “Claudia.” She’s 
earned $197,000 so far, according to 
Variety. (Her agent just won a verdict 
against her for $11,000 in commissions and 
the trial brought out the actual figures.) 

Before we forget it. Recently Maxwell 
Anderson announced the success of his 
“Eve of St. Mark” was due to his having 
written it specifically for little theatre pro- 
ductions, for amateurs and semi-pros. Their 
prior production succeeded in bringing it 
to Broadway. 

We urge again that playwrights join their 
little theatre groups, write for them, learn 
their profession through collaboration with 
live actors and their productions. 

Speaking of “Eve of St. Mark,” the mem- 
bers of this company, all actors, have de- 
cided to occupy some of their spare time 
giving special matinee stagings of suitable 
experimental plays. They announced they 
are looking for scripts, preferably in a comic 
vein, and they have set up a committee to 
read them. Send material to Aline Mac- 
Mahon, who is the star of the show, Cort 
Theatre, 48th and Broadway. If they take 
on your play, you’re lucky. They are a clever 
group of theatre artists. 

Did we mention Ruth Wilk before? She 
is the daughter of Jake Wilk, who is War- 
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FLORENCE STARIN 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(For 12 Years with August Lenniger) 





Serving professional writers and assist- 

ing beginners to become name writers. 
| have sold millions of words to such magazines as 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies Home Journal, American Maga- 
zine, Household, Holland's, Everywoman's and to all 
the leading books in the pulp field. 

+. 
An example of what | can do for you, Vina Lawrence, 
top-notch love story writer, says: 
“| am constantly impressed by the results you achieve 
for me—continued 100% sales, and rate increases." 
ee 

If you made three sales to national magazines the last 
year, | will work with you on a 10% commission basis. 
If a beginner, you will benefit from the criticism and 
direction which through many years of developing new 
writers | am qualified to give. This service is 75¢ a 
thousand words. 
My years of experience in coaching writers and my 
personal editorial contacts will help you. 


Reports immediately on receipt of copy. 











BE AN AD WRITER @ 


ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet *‘Oppor- 
tunities in Advertising,” and requirements. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL oF ADVERTISING 

pt. 4 


1315 Michigan Ave. De hicago, U.S.A. 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS AND STUDENTS 


How to Learn and Advance 
Psychological and Neurological Definitions 
Suggestion Made Practical 
Il by Dr. S. KAHN 
Only $2 each—finely bound. 


BILL BAKER, Agent 
1133 Broadway, New York City 
























POETS! 

° . 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1943 PRIZE 
PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. Book Contest closes May 31. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, Texas 


DON’T HOLD THAT MS" 


any longer. Editing and suggestions no doubt 
will make it marketable. 


Try 


FLORENCE GRAY WEBSTER 
328 North 53rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In editorial dept. of Country Gentleman 6 years; a book 
reviewer for Sidney Williams of Philadelphia Inquirer 
for 5 years; social and club reporter, writer and critic. 
(All fields except radio.) 


Criticism fee, $2.00 for first 1500 words; then 40 cts 
per 1000. Enclose fee and return postage, please. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work, | 
can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 


Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 


SONG POEM WRITERS. 


Write for free inspiring book- 
let outlining profit sharing 
plan. Remarkable changes in 
music industry give new writers more chance 
than ever before. Send poems or songs for 
free report. 
ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 

Dept. 14, 204 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














“MURDER SAILS THE CRIMSON ARROW” 


I’ve just placed with Chicago Daily News Syn- 












Is a serial 

dicate (revised under my direction) I’ve sold books, 
short shorts, short stories, articles, etc. Many sales own 
stuff. lism Grad., U. of I Let’s sell yours 
00. fee $1 first 1,000 words, 25c 1,000 additional. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
107 E. Winter Ave., 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words ; poetry, Ic per line ; carbon copy. Experi- 
enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 


Danville, Ill. 











to your song poems. Publication of complete piano parts 
Write for free information about company who is looking 
for new songs Songwriters now have better chance of 
success than ever before and many songs from new 
writers have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed 
Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 43, WD-4, Thomaston, Maine 








SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best 
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ner Bros. boss in the East. Ruth has begun 
to buy plays on her own, and she has one 
scheduled for production soon. It’s titled 
“Suds In Your Eye.” She’s very kind and 
answers communications. Address is 551 
Fifth Avenue. 

John Golden, probably the richest pro- 
ducer in New York and the biggest pub- 
licity lover, is still trying to find a script the 
ladies will cry over. Address: 246 W. 44th 
Street. 

The Century Play Co. is omniverous in 
the reading of scripts. Write Tom Kane and 
he will send you a nice letter. He’s a bundle 
of energy and is always talking producers 
into propositions. No. 525 Fifth Avenue. 

There’s a gentleman named Dan Blank 
who has a knack of talking people into 
spending $40,000 into producing plays 
which nauseate the critics. Is your play 
nauseating? Dan Blank, 234 W. 44th Street. 
\ very kind fellow. 

Larry Hart is one of the team of Rodgers 
& Hart, tunengravers. He’s a very short 
guy and likes to fall into a saloon, buy the 
first table drinks and talk to them till 
4 a. m. Give him one provocative idea and 
he’ll write a whole musica! comedy around 
it. If you have something clicking around, 
send it to him, care of Sardis, 44th and 
Broadway. If he doesn’t answer within a 
week, keep mailing him postcards with beer 
advertisements on them. It’ll catch his sense 
of humor. 

By the way, here is another fellow who 
would like a script which can show off his 
pretty blond wife. Jack Kirkland, producer 
of “Tobacco Road.” His wife is Haila Stod- 
dard, a talented actress. Perhaps you’ve seen 
her. Kirkland’s office is in the Paramount 
Building, 44th and Broadway. He has lots 
of money. 

The Ritz Brothers are dying to find a 
crackerjack zany script. They’re “At Lib- 
erty” and worried. Send it to them care of 
the Wm. Morris Agency, 1270 Sixth Ave- 

nue. The Ritzes are talking of forming their 
own movie producing company. 

There’s a smart young fellow who has the 
promotional instincts of a winner. David 
Lowe has been producing small shows for 
several years and he wants a “different” 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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kind of a script. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, if 
you think you’re different. 

Charles MacArthur, co-author (with Ben 
Hecht) of “The Front Page,” put $10,000 
into a production company. Charlie also is 
a collaborator, we needn’t remind you. If 
this catches your fancy, you can reach him 
at 235 N. Broadway, Nyack, New York. 

A gentleman named AI Rosen takes old- 
time ideas and apparently turns them into 
gold mines. He has a show called “Ladies 


Night” doing a phenomenal business in 
Chicago. (It’s about a night in a Turkish 


bath. An old corny play with new “English” 
on it.) He has another in production now, 
titled “Harem-Scarem,” which is the story 
of a playboy sultan who inherits a harem 
and a stable of racing camels. Al claims he 
is the only man in Hollywood who can “tell 
a story.” He hates arty pictures, because 
“art doesn’t tell a story, it’s only photog- 
raphy.” If you have a play that tells a 
story, something risque, cockeyed—even if 
it’s only an idea for a play—write Al Rosen. 
Or if you take an old melo of tear-jerker 
and have a new twist for it, Al is your man. 
Write him care Max Richards, 1674 Broad- 
way. 

There are some clever directors who are 
getting tired of waiting for the beckoning 
finger of producers. A few of them this sea- 
son, having found a play they liked, pro- 
ceeded to produce it themselves. We have a 
list of these and it’s available to you if you 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
One director who struck out this way is Lee 
Strasberg, a top-notch theatre artist. He 
found the play and raised the money him- 
self. (Even got Renee Carroll, hatcheck girl 
at Sardi’s, to invest some of her savings 
in it.) 

Then there’s the case of Dave Dargin, a 
hotel manager in New York. Having writ- 
ten a play, he tipped off my sheet, Actors’ 
Cues, got himself actors, rehearsed them in 
an empty suite and finally had the play 
produced in a large theatre off Broadway. 
He got all the movie studios scouting his 
production. Of course, he also got kicked 
out of his hotel job for constant absenteeism 
from the desk, but he says he’s an artist now 
and doesn’t care. 

If you write plays with “social conscious- 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn't 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inc. 





~ SONG WRITERS 


with words, melodies or just ideas, write for my OUT- 
STANDING, AMAZING OFFER now! One cent well 
spent. (4) of my songs alone sold over 2 He ALF MIL- 
LION phonograph records led & VICTOR My _propo- 
sition speaks for itself . . EEING IS BELIEVING. 
Be convinced NOW! 


RAY HIBBELER 
c13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., 








Chicago, Ill. 








“MAGAZINE ANALYSIS" 


— guide to short story sales, prepared by 
MARGARET FROST, Literary Agent 


to help you answer the question, ‘‘What do the editors 5 A 
Know how to determine differences in editorial ——~. 

to adapt your fiction to magazine requirements. 

for ‘‘Magazine Analysis,’’ enclosing ° 


STORY WORKSHOP 
Saint George, WN. Y. 








~ WRITERS! "ATTENTION! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and ghost-writing 
of sermons, lectures, speeches, theses. club papers, articles, 
novels and various types of book-length manuscripts, 
Distinctive service—prompt, 
dential. jeotimentate galore. 
cular FREE on requ 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 


scholarly, individual and confi- 
Free marketing advice. Cir- 




















DOROTHY MACKENZIE © Literary Agent 


Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
Books, short stories and articles criticized 


successor to 


York. 


and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


San Francisco 
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WE WANT WRITERS 
WHO WANT TO SELL 


We wish to make clear that our only interest 
is to market your script. All reading fees will 
be returned to you immediately if we offer 
your manuscript for sale as received. Natur- 
ally, if criticism is necessary to make you a 
selling writer, then we will help you in every 
possible way. 

READING FEES (which must be sent with 
scripts) : 

Plays: $6.00 for 1 act plays; $12.00 for 
3 acts. 

Radio: $6.00. 

Fiction and Articles: $3.00 up to 3000 
words; $5.00 from 3000 to 5000 words ; 
75c per thousand thereafter. Special 
book rates. 

Professionals, of course, need send no reading 
fees. 

Plays which may not be suitable for stage pro- 
duction may be satisfactory movie vehicles. 
In this case we will get in touch with ou 
Hollywood man. 


Address plays and radio drama to James Farrell; 
Fiction and articles to Frank M. Rober. 


FARRELL & ROBER 


Literary Agents 
489 Fifth Avenue New York City 
MURray Hill 2-2492 


In brief, ens is what we aim to do for ali our writers: 
{| business worries from the author's shoulders, 
and scaiee ‘the widest markets and highest price for him. 








Authors! Particularly New Ones! Special emphasis 
juvenile MSS. We offer the services of currently 
successful writers who will criticise, comment, suggest! 
We analyze carefully and thoroughly, and treat your 
MSS as we’d want ours treated. If you’re looking 
for flattery don’t send them to 


THE GENESEE LITERARY REVIEW 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 


Rates: Up to 15,000, 50¢ M, Over 15,000, 35¢ M. Min. $3.00. 








WRITE A SALABLE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


Special lesson analyzing a successfu ! short-short story will 
help you make your story what the editor wants Com 

plete with market list, formula wot tips, etc., only 25e. 
With PERSONAL HELP on or < your short-short s Ps 





to make it the very best possi only $1.00 Prompt an 
efficient big List of fic or fe slios advanced course 
other helps EE. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 


211 Valley, Dept. D, New Ulm, Minnesota 








Your eouseriot ‘Typed 
As you want it — When you want it 
Forty cents a 1,000 words. Over 10,000 words thirty- 


five cents a 1,000. Minor corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, etc. One carbon and extra first page gratis. 


O. V. WEBER 


641 Library Place Evanston, lil. 








LITTLE THINGS DO COUNT 


And it is the extras we give our writers that makes Writ 


World ge fog one with writer’s friend. Typing, correcti 

at .40 per 1000—10,000 words Discounts on booklen gths. 
Sens for full information 

TYPING RESEARCH 
REVISIONAL ASST. MARKETING 


WRITER'S WORLD 
It's Personalized 


Box 345 West New York, N. J. 











1ess,” you might send them to Lee Sabin- 
son. He is a former playreader for Columbia 
Films, who, having found a script he liked, 
talked Columbia into financing it. They 
did. It was “Counter-attack,” a play about 
two Russians trapped in a cellar with seven 
Nazis. The critics gave it lukewarm notices. 
Sabinson announced he would give it only 
10 more days to pick up in business or he’d 
close it. This attracted so much attention 
that sales leaped. It looks set for a run. He’s 
a very kind fellow who likes to sit for hours 
and interview actors at 1430 Broadway. 

Have you ever tried getting your local 
unions to sponsor your shows, or buy tickets 
for a production (assuming you could round 
up a technical staff in your “Little Theatre” 
for a production). Unions provide tremen- 
dous audiences. They have energetic mem- 
bers, and a success in your town would 
probably mean publicity. 

Some day someone smart is going to set 
up a big subscription list among unions. 
You can sell out whole houses. And give 
them very cheap for that reason. Trade 
unions can thus act as “producers” of your 
plays. Talk it over with the production ma 
in your own local. 

Sometimes a short story may sell for 
phenomenal sums. The thing is to interest 
someone in the theatre, preferably a direc- 
tor who can see the dramatic possibilities of 
the story. At the New York Herald-Tribune 
the other day, a staff writer wrote .a short 
story for Story Magazine. 20th Century- 
Fox bought it for $25,000. Title is “Two- 
Faced Quilligan” and Jed Harris may pro- 
duce and direct it for the stage, after which 
it will be made into a movie. Story paid 
under $100 for it. 

One more. Ralph Edwards runs “Truth 
and Consequence” on the radio. He pays 
$25 for a novel “consequence.” He answers 
all mail. Write him care of your local sta- 
tion or 485 Madison Avenue. You have to 
be good, though. 

Here’s something for you soldiers who 
still read this column. For material you can 
use in your camp, write Georgia Southern, 
the redhead strip-teaser with the warm 
heart. She sends you booklets of sketches 
and skits, while she sits undressed backstage 
waiting for her next cue. She’s in “Star and 
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Garter,’ Music Box Theatre, 45th and 
Broadway. 

Also, George H. Kahn, director of the 
YMHA (there’s contrast for you) at 652 
High Street, Newark, N. J., is mailing 
material to all soldiers and sailors request- 
ing it. 

Or you can write Sidney Phillips, of 
MGM, Broadway and 46th Street, N. Y. 

And Jack Mahoney will send you comedy 
songs. He wrote material for Burns and 
Allen. Reach him at Leo Feist, 1629 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The Soviet Embassy just released infor- 
mation saying the USSR does not draft film 
stars or writers; it uses them for morale and 
to maintain culture. 

Keep writing. 


New York Classes 

New York University in conjunction with the 
Author’s League is putting on a real show of lit- 
erary talent for the benefit of everyone who is 
interested and has $25. The authors participat- 
ing include F. P. A., Fred Allen, editor of Har- 
per’s, Stephen Benet, Mignon G. Eberhard, Paul 
Gallico, Will Irwin, Rita Weiman, Manuel Kom- 
roff, Marjorie Flack, Oscar Schisgall, Rex Stout, 
Margaret Widdemer and Thyra Winslow. 

The sessions are held Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
April 6th to May 13th, at 8 P. M. at Washington 
Square, New York University. Checks should be 
sent to Paul A. McGhee, Room 211, Main Build- 
ing, N. Y. U. 

For a number of years the Author’s Guild has 
held occasional craft luncheons at which success- 
ful writers have discussed the details of technique 
in their several fields. The present series is an 
outgrowth of these luncheons and will provide 
twelve evenings of shop talk. Each night two 
writers will talk about their work, reviewing their 
own problems, offering the results of their experi- 
ence to other writers and apprentice-writers. 

The series is designed for the professional 
writer and those who hope to make a profession 
of writing. 





FIRST AID... 


For the writer who is tired of guessing 


1. Vocabulary $1.00 
2. Sentence Patterns 1,00 
3. Patterns for Paragraphs 1.00 
4. Verse by Pattern 1.00 
5. Short Story Patterns -50 
6. Punctuation Key -50 

Set 4.00 


The pestoce is to the writer what 

the blueprint is to the builder 
ANNE BURNS, Box 3 

University Way Station, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Small Editions 


The lowest price—the best looking books 
in America. New patented process. 


$200 

buys 250 copies of a cloth bound, 160 
page book, size 6x9. 

Some of our titles: “John Pope" by Or- 
ville Baylor; "Essentials of Reading" by 
Dr. R. D. Judd; "Governors of Kentucky" 
by Glenn Clift. 

Low run editions—I00 to 1,000 CAN 
be done cheaply and beautifully. We 
have the "know how." Send book for 
estimate and dummy. 


HOBSON PRESS, Inc. 


Cynthiana, Kentucky 
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r SOLD TO M-G-M 


Recently I sold two short stories, by Ruth McCaslin. 
Chicago writer, to a California magazine. Within ten 
days after publication of first one, I sold picture, radio, 
television rights to Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 





Among my regular typing clients are: A magazine editor 
who is also a writer, and has sold to Nation’s Business. 
Mechanix Illustrated, American Weekly; a New York 
novelist, Margaret Macpherson whose book, I Heard 
the Anzacs Singing, published 1942, is now in 


' § June, 
its third edition. 


I specialize in turning out flawlessly typed manuscripts, 
with no erasures, Editing if required. Send me your 
mss. for analysis. Rates very reasonable. 


Selling Writers Use My Service 
ETHEL O. ROSBOROUGH 


Dap: West 100th Street Chicago, Illinois 








| Have Sold 
Thousands of Dollars Worth 
of Confessions 


| can improve your confession 
stories. Let me prove it. Trial 
offer . . . $1 for criticism of ms. up 


to 5,000 words. Write for details. 


Please enclose postage. 


GRACE EASTMAN RIKER 
201 N. Rampart Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 











VERSATILE ROUNDTRIP ENVELOPES 


(Patent Pending) 


Equal two in service—reduce submission cost—tough Kraft 
paper. Envelope accepted, by U. S. Post Office Dept., for all 
mail. send a $1 bill 


Order a convenient trial group; simp! a 
Group No. 1—30 envelopes for short ‘once-folded manuscripts, 
Group No. 2—20 envelopes for book-length or flat manuscripis. 
Group No, 3—18 folded size and 
% result of increased sales, 


in Ss * 
full particulars, 


8 flat size envelopes. 

postage prepaid to anywhere 

A dime brings manuscript size envelope and 
“IT'S IN THE FOLD" 

2032 E. 74th St. 








G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





Writer’s Digest 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising »encies, 
and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada and 
writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. : 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the col- 
umn. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover the May issue on or before April 14. | d 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser in 
our “‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 
Writer’s Dicest promptly. 








— 


HONESTLY MADE $500.00 IN FIFTEEN MIN- 
UTE without advertising, selling, scheming, 
You can do the 


soliciting, gambling or investing. 


same ... or better. Proof and details for dime 
and three-cent stamp. Dallas A. Gray, Gloucester 
City, N. Y. 


LEARN SHORTHAND —Easy Alphabet Method. 
Complete 35c. Jones, 1210X Dudley, Utica, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTORS! HOBBY RIDERS! Send 3c 
stamp for packet—48 stamps. A. Snyder, Box 


705 Kingston, New York. 


WANTED—For magazine article, information con- 
cerning sane people confined to insane asylums. 
Motives, methods used, etc. T. Grant, Box 36, 
Louisville, Ky. 


SELL PHOTOGRAPHS, AMATEURS! 
methods, markets, $1.00. Writer’s Service, 
155-D, Randolph, Wisc. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 5651 N. Ashland, Chicago. 


Freelance 


Box 





ANYONE with a little back-yard garden may earn up 
to $500.00 in two months, interesting spare-time 
work. Working Plan, 25c coin. Lightning Speed 
Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 





GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do, I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 
Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-A-1, Minn. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB— Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


CASH FOR WRITER’S USED BOOKS. 
1310 Hinman, Evanston, IIl. 


NEW WRITER! Correct use of Viewpoint helps 
make a salable story. 2000 word treatise explained 
in simple, easily understood language. 25c, Money 
refunded if not satisfied. E. S. Miller, Box 3, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BLANDING STONE ETCHINGS! Different—rare— 
unique! Modern art pictures, beautiful subjects, 
books, oddities. Big introductory package sent for 
$1.00. Novak, 2039 East 21st, Oakland, Calif. 


SCRAP-BOOK MATERIAL, Movie Stills, Maps, Fact- 
Articles, Research, How-to-Make Things, Famous 
Recipes, Illustrations, Petty, Varga, Prints, Non- 
Current Periodicals. Information on any subject. 
World of Ideas, 1189 N. Western, Hollywood, Calif. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join 
The Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 
670, Seattle, Wash. Enclose postage. 


PITTSBURGH CORRESPONDENT wishes 
regular column for business magazines, 


Armra Co., 


to write 


Box L-14. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


LITERARY TALENT? Your handwriting tells. 
Complete Analysis, $1.00, saves time. Ona Hunter, 
Box 275, Anderson, Missouri. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, 
Complex investigations; all expertly handled, Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 
Washington, D. C. 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, Wil- 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minn. 


YOUNG WOMAN, THIRTIES, with defective eye- 
sight (myopia) wishes friendly contact with simi- 
larly deterred individual or one otherwise handi- 
capped. Box L-12. 


SPIN THE PLOT WHEEL for your stories. New 
and successful method of plot development. Orig- 
inal 12 plots include characters, settings, theme, 


obstacles, endings. THEN spin the PLOT WHEEL 
for unlimited additional plots. Can be used over 
and over. Send $3 to H. L. Parke, Box 3471, High- 
land Park, Mich. 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


MENTAL SERVICE. If you need a friend or are 
burdened with problems of marriage, divorce, 
heredity or mental illness, write me confidentially. 
ae S. Hilton, Ms. D., P. O. Box 716, Newark, 


House of 


$5 A DAY WRITING news and features. 
unnecessary. Stamp brings particulars. 
Service, Box 155-D, Randolph, Wis. 


HOW TO PUBLISH Your Own Books and Magazines 
At Low Cost. Booklet covering: Costs, distribution, 
advertising, financing, and launching a magazine 
without capital. Complete 25c coin. Graphic Pub- 
lications, Box 131, St. Louis, Mo. 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
omantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 


GAGWRITING taught 
Dickens, Chicago. 


BUSINESS MAN, 37, college graduate, wishes cor- 
respondence with ladies, East and Middle West. 
Box 265, 207 East 84th Street, New York City. 


LIKE POETRY? 
zine, 1621 Tee 
Sample 20c. 


Experience 
Writers’ 


by mail. Frankel 3623W 


Read Silver Star, all-poetry maga- 
St., Washington, D. C. 





LET ME MAIL YOUR LETTERS. Nickel each, 3 for 
a dime. Janie E. Rhodes, South Miami, Fla. 


ATTRACTIVE, INTELLIGENT traveled young lady, 
thirty-five, delicate constitution, ambitious to 
write, desires correspondence with financally secure 
gentlemen around forty. Object matrimony. Box L-5. 


“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE.” Price, 25c. 
Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


“RHYMING DICTIONARY,” 64 pages, 20c. 
Buffalo-Al, Minnesota. 


YOUR SUB-CONSCIOUS MIND can and will give you 
what you desire, when you know how to Direct it. 
Write for our free treatise, “Creative Power is 
available to you.” Creative Thought Studio, P. O. 
Box 1, Greendale Station, Worcester, Mass. 


BISON, 


SONG VERSE FOR SALE, $3 each. S. Watkins, 
3621 Virginia Ave., Louisville, Ky. 





LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks “re- 
writing news items, etc. Send stamp. “The Oaks,” 
806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


KNOW YOURSELF. Complete Horoscope. Send date, 
hour of birth and $2.00. Box L-6. 





made 
Fisher 


LEARN WRITE-O-WAY Methods that have 
me $100,000. Two dimes for “HOW.” 
Features, South Gate, California. 
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WRITERS: You'll especially enjoy my new book, 
“From Soup to Nuts.” A novel of love—pathos— 
laughs. Help make it one of 1943’s best sellers. 
$2.00. Cloth bound. Author’s autograph. Auvergne 
Meredith, 601 S. Vermont, Los Angeles, Calif. 

WORKING WRITER’S “TOOLS” help you build 

“Live” Characterization, dialogue and professional 

plots. 1,500 “Character Reactions;” 1,000 “Syno- 

nyms Said;” “Unlimited Plots from Character. 

Set, $1. Prompt orders receive 1,000 “Vivid Ad- 

jectives” Free. Writer-Craft, Box 66, Ojai, Calif. 


COOK’S PLOTTO and key, like new, $8. Lekus, 
National Press Club, Washington. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for Details and Markets. The Writers’ Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


POETS! Enroll with VERSERVICE—now! Get on 
the track to recognition. 10c (stamps or coin) 
brings “Verservice—Its Systems and Its Aims.” 
Your service is Verservice. Batavia, N. Y. 


FOR PUBLICATION, radio, stage, screen, comics, 
recordings. Original creations: Fifty songs; musical 
comedy, ‘“‘When Everybody Smiles;” super-colossal 
musical fairy play: “Castle of Golden Dreams;” 
musical comedy shorts. Edwin Spalding, 257 Clark 
Bldg., Canton, Ohio. 


YOUNG LADY, INTERESTED IN PSYCHOLOGY 
but with limited education, desires friendship or 
contact with older person well versed in psychology 
or + * ed who would help to “‘bridge the gaps.” 
Box L-8. 


SENSATIONAL. Thrilling! Mexican-Cuban, art pic- 
tures, books, miscellaneous. Samples, lists, 50c. 


Jordan, 135-B Brighton St., Boston. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning orld.” 25c¢ copy. Bill 


Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE, 150 names, addresses, 
descriptions, pictures of lonely people, 25c. Some- 
thing to interest writers included absolutely free. 
Robert H. Denning, publisher, Box 171, McKenzie, 
Tennessee. 


NEED PRINTING? Ask for prices, stating quantity. 
Distinctive, reasonable. WHerald-Printers, Albany, 
Wisconsin. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


YOUNG MAN IN TWENTIES would correspond with 
young women intrigued by Wonder Woman Comics. 
Box L-7. 


NOTICE! Ten of my clients won prizes in the 
Digest-Liberty contest. Send your idea, with $3, 
to me and I will develop it into a complete plot 
of 2500-3000 word length. Edna Morton, Rosen- 
berg, Texas. 


A NECESSITY FOR SALABLE FICTION. 137 
technique terms, explicitly defined. Can you name 
them? The editor can and does, wrathfully, when 
you overlook a few and your story goes flat. $1.00 
cash or money order. And worth it! 3c stamp, 
please. E. Wilde, Box 5988, Metropolitan Station, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FREE AUTOGRAPHED ROUGH! —with “Humor 
Cartoon Book,” 35c copy. Bill Porcelli, 1239 South 
California, Chicago. 


“WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE,” by Charles 
Carson, is now being used in 7 American universi- 
ties. There’s a reason! 





FRENCH-SPEAKING YOUNG LADY acquaintance 
desired for companionship and conversational re- 
fresher by youngish bachelor American, marooned 
—a (Alternative interest: Portuguese.) 

ox L-13. 
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JEWISH CANADIAN GIRL, 20, desires correspond- 
ents. Box L-9. 


YOUNG MAN, SONG LYRIC WRITER. desires profit- 
able outlet for all types lyrics, Patriotic, Love, 
Standard, and Western. Also poetry. Cliiton Mor- 
gan, care Fay Lawerance, Blue River, Wisconsin. 


WIDOWS AND WIDOWERS CLUB. (Non-married 
eligible.) This Friendship Letter Society can bring 
you undreamed of returns in a new pattern of 
life. Write: John Rankin, Springfield, Missouri. 


WANTED—SMALL INSTRUCTION FOLIO, suitable 


marketing through mail order. Box L-4. 
CONCERNING PHYSICAL HANDICAPS? Wrong 
environments? Special education? Lone self- 


instruction? Dave Bartholomew, Bozeman, Mont. 


YOUNG LADY will write sincere refined man. 
Box L-3. 

NOTICE— Ten of my clients won prizes in the 
Digest-Liberty contest. If you will send your 


story idea to me, I will develop it into a complete 
plot outline of 3,000 words. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. $3. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


CARTCON IDEAS written. 
Chicago. 


YOUNG WOMAN, 34, 


Frankel, 3623W Dickens, 


Individualist, artist, desires 
correspondence with admirers of Blasco-Ibanez and 
with those having a love for the great in art and 
literature. Box L-11. 


LOOKING FOR PROSPERITY? We send you dozens 
of money-making offers, opportunities, propositions, 
five sensationally helpful magazines. All, 20c coin. 
Success Publications, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, 
San Francisco, California. 


PERSONAL CONSULTANT: State your problem. 
I shall give my solution in long, sympathetic letter. 


$1. Box L-15. 


SELL YOUR UNPUBLISHED SHORT STORIES 
$1.00 apiece. Bergstrom, 5012 Drexel, Chicago, Ill. 


PLOTS by selling pulp writer, two dollars. Box L-1, 
Writer’s Digest. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS. Fifty of ’em, all ethical. 


Names, addresses and what they buy, 10c. Charles 
Carson, 1337 Shatto St., Los Angeles. 


WANTED—CARTOONIST, comic sketches for book; 
Soe, Senne dozen. Send sample and _ price. 
ox L-2. 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! No mail 
usiness, no people to meet, no soliciting. Easy 
enjoyable pastime for anyone. Details, 25c. Laura 
Dickson, Anderson, S, C 


FIND YOUR RIGHTFUL PLACE IN LIFE through 
vocational guidance. Letter of advice, $1.00. Eliza- 
beth Gregg, Vocational Counselor, 128 S. Kroeger, 
Anaheim, Calif. 


VIVIAN. Sorry I can’t lend my copy of Carson’s 
“Writing the Magazine Article.’”’ Buy one through 
Writer’s Digest. Harry. 


MEET YOUR IDEAL PEN PAL or Life Mate through 
my social friendship club. Sealed particulars free. 
R. Thigpen, Box 97, Bolton, Georgia. 


CASH FOR LATE ENCYC. BRITANNICA. 
Saxon, 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 


John 


CARTOONISTS — Sample top-market gag-writer’s 
ideas. Dozen, dollar. 1091 Maple St., Mentor, Ohio. 


ARE YOU A SUCCESS? Wisdom teaches 


3 “Know 
Thyself.” Know the real “inner you.” Don’t 
depend upon one science. Have the Master 


Sciences, Numerology, Graphology and Astrology, 
check each other, as they tell you how best to 
succeed. Send stamped, addressed envelope and 
25c for full particulars, or $1.00 for each science, 
or $2.00 for all three, and know what’s best for 
you. Send full name (maiden name), birth date 
and three lines of your handwriting. Self-Help 
Features, Box 444, Baltimore, Maryland, 

















Quality Magazines 


Direction, Darien, Connecticut. M. Tjader 
Harris, Editor. ‘Very little space at present, but 
we are always looking for original, sincere ex- 
pression and new talent. We prefer fiction that 
is realistic, or documentary, reflecting the condi- 
tions and anti-fascist struggle of the day, rather 
than the personal lives of individuals. We use 
short stories and sketches from 1,000-3,000 
words. Payment is lc a word, on publication. 
We are announcing a Contest for writing by 
workers in War Industries, with prize of a War 
Bond, opening April, closing May 15, 1943. Re- 
sults published in Summer Fiction No. June 
1943.” 

Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th Street, New York City. 
Eileen J. Garrett, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use short stories of 
unusual literary merit, 1,500 to 3,000 words. 
Also articles on psychology, philosophy, creative 
arts; articles of the day, particularly with a 
strong background material. We buy poetry, but 
no photographs. Reports in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is $50 and up, on acceptance.” 


Women’s Magazines 


She—The Magazine for the Modern Woman, 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Alma Ches- 
nut Moore, Editor. Issued monthly ; 15c a copy ; 
$1.50 a year. ‘‘We use fiction up to 4,000 words. 
Prefer humor, sophistication, and stories with 
strong dramatic pull, usually with narrative 
hook. Nothing oversexy, sordid or humdrum. 
Must be economically written and maintain in- 
terest or suspense from first paragraph to end. 
Also use articles up to 4,000 words.» Anything 
appealing to modern, intelligent women—pref- 
erably on romance, marriage, careers, health and 


personality. Some quizzes if original. No 
fashions, cooking, household hints. We occa- 
sionally buy poetry, but no photographs. Re- 


ports within two weeks. Payment is Ic to 3c a 
word ; 15c to 25c a line for poetry. Payment on 
publication; not later than 60 days from ac- 
ceptance.” 


Religious Magazines 


The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. Rev. 
Jerome Palmer, O. S. B., Editor. “Since Janu- 
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ary, 1943, most of the articles to appear in this 
magazine have been assigned to specific writers. 
Consequently only a limited space is available to 
free-lance contributors. Articles should be time- 
ly, popular, and wholesome, though not senti- 
mental or pietistic. We prefer articles on the 
liturgy and history of the Catholic Church and 
of the Order of St. Benedict, and welcome illus- 
trations, photographs and drawings for such 
articles.” 


Movie and Radio Magazines 


Fan Fare Magazine, 351 California Street, 
San Francisco, California. “At this time we are 
using only movie and radio fan material, most 
of it staff-written.” 


Experimental Magazines 

Destiny, Haverhill, Massachusetts. C. S. War- 
ner, Managing Editor. “Our magazine deals 
with the destinies of the nations of the world, 
the purpose and outcome of the war, our chang- 
ing economy, and the world government with 
its laws of peace which lie ahead. Its conclu- 
sions are founded on the only authoritative 
source of such information, the prophecies of 
the Bible.” 

Fantasy: A Literary Quarterly, 950 Heberton 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Stanley D. 
Mayer, Editor. ‘“‘We are interested in short 
stories up to 5,000 words, longer if exceptional. 
Stories should be of the American scene, con- 
temporary in setting and style. The magazine 
is definitely interested in new trends. There are 
no taboos whatsoever. Plot takes lesser emphasis 
than character and atmosphere. The same re- 
quirements hold true for translations of Latin 
American writers, of whom we use several prose 
pieces in each issue. These may be submitted 
either in translation or in the original Spanish 
and Portuguese.” 

Matrix, 1500 W. Nedro Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. “We need stories and poetry, any 
length, for our Spring-Summer issue. A few 
articles will also be accepted. Writing must be 
adult, dignified, sincere. A sample copy (a 
couple of 2c stamps will get you one) will show 
you what kind of material we want.” 

New Mexico Quarterly Review, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. “We 
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use good fiction up to 5,000 words, 3,000 to 
3,500 preferred. Fiction with southwestern 
United States or Latin American setting is par- 
ticularly desirable. Small staff makes it impos- 
sible always to report promptly to author. No 
payment.” 

Prairie Prose, Aberdeen, South Dakota. Eu- 
gene La Vine, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use short fiction of 
literary merit, 2,000 to 5,000 words. Also lit- 
erary criticism and evaluation. We do not buy 
photographs or poetry. Reports in one month. 
No payment.” 

Rocky Mountain Review, Box 38, Weber Col- 
lege, Ogden, Utah. ‘We use short stories, 2,000- 
3,000 words. Also articles on literary subjects, 
literary criticism, and poetry. Writing should 
have literary merit.” 

Southern Literary Messenger, 109 E. Cary 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. F. Meredith Dietz, 


_ Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “‘We need short short stories and long 
short stories or novelettes. We want modern 


stories of today’s people — preferably young 
people—romance, adventure, humor, mystery if 
very good but no crime or murder stories. We 
also want brief articles and fillers on almost any 
subjects provided they are presented attractively 
and are well written. We like articles on unusual 
personalities; ‘different’ things that schools, col- 
leges, towns, women’s and young people’s groups, 
and men’s businesses are doing to meet today’s 
situations. These may be from 50 to 2,000 
words. We use well-written verse, and accept 
humorous material in preference now to heavier 
subjects. Reports in one to three weeks. We 
pay only with 6 extra copies and a subscription, 


JUST OUT: Two succe*ses by my 
clients .. . WORLD BY THE TAIL, 
by Marjorie Holmes, issued by 
Lippincott, and CATSPAW FOR 
MURDER by D. B. Olson, which is 
published by the Crime Club. 
Two quite different books—which 
indicate the range my writers cover. 
COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"| appreciate your very fine criti- 
cism of my manuscript UPON 
THIS ROCK," writes Mrs. Glenn 
S. Squires of Texas. ‘Your critique was clear, definite, and 
to the point. You hit certain weaknesses which | had felt 
existed, but did not know how to correct, squarely on 
the head." 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 


Writer’s Digest 
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TOTAL! 


The managing editor of one of our big 
national weeklies (circulation three million) 
has just telephoned me. Not to buy some- 
thing | offered him—but to ask my advice 
about something he wants to write himself! 
At the very moment of this writing, he is 
working on the material as | suggested. 


Not long ago this same editor paid me 
15¢ a word for a piece by one of my other 
clients—a beginner who also followed my 
advice. And both the editor's and the be- 
ginner's ideas were right out of their own 
lives! In YOUR own life, in YOUR own 
background, there is more story and article 
material than you may have dreamed of — 
material that no one but you can use. 


Possibly the trouble with you, as with 99 
out of 100 writers, is that you use only a 
fraction of what you have. In this writing 
war, in the battle for sales. you've got to 
make it total. Latest total war victories— 
$360 from FawcetH; a $100 sale to THIS 
WEEK; 5 first sales (for beginners); an order 
for a serial. 


WHERE YOU COME IN: Best way is to tell me 
about yourself when you send me your manuscripts— 
as my selling authors did. Once I decide where your 
true talent lies, we go to town. And of course you 
know that my clients sell to COLLIER'S, COMPANION, 
AMERICAN, LIBERTY, THIS WEEK, and other slicks, 
= ae all the pulps, confession and syndicate 
markets. 


My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 


sales for you, | drop all fees. My rates 
for personal, detailed analysis, sug- 
SELLING 
WRITERS! 


gested revision, and experienced mar- 
keting of your manu cripts are: $1 per 
thousand words for the first 3,000 of any 
—_ re per thousand words there- 
after. All books over 45,000 words 
(any length) $24. Poems, $I each. | /f You make 
Resubmissions free. ure sales hn 
No "'collaborations."" The thorough can probably 
help | give you in outlining and revis- be developed 
ing might be called collaboration, but for better pay- 
comes to you at my regular fees. ing markets. 
| report in two weeks. Remember Write me full 
particulars — 
we work on a 
special com- 
mission basis. 








that my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me 
your best manuscripts now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





introduction when writing advertisers. 
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but we offer our stories for possible movie rights ; 
we send publicity on them to the authors’ home 
town papers; we often use them on the radio 


giving information on the author. The above 
statement regarding payment applies to poems 
and articles also.” 
Pulp Magazines 
Battle Birds, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 


City. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor; Alden H. Nor- 
ton, Editorial Director. Issued bi-monthly; 10c 
a copy; 60c a year. “We use stories of air com- 
bat in First and Second World War: short 
stories, 3,000-6,000 words; novelettes up to 
10,000 words. No articles, photographs, or poetry 
Reports in one week to ten days. Payment is Yc 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Dare-Devil Aces, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use stories 
of war in the air. Should be of exceptional qual- 
ity with stress laid on characterization, plotting 
and good action sequences. Short stories, 4000- 
6000 words; novelettes, 10,000-15,000 words. No 


articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in one 
week to ten days. Payment is lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance, 


205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
Alden H. Norton, 


bi-monthly; 10c a 


Fighting Aces, 
City. Frederik Pohl, Editor ; 
Editorial Director. Issued 
copy; 60c a year. “We use exciting stories of 
war in the air—any war, any front: short stories, 
4,000 - 6,000 words; novelettes, 10,000 - 12,000 
words. Also use occasional fact articles no 
longer than 3,000 words, dealing with unusual 
and exciting episodes in the lives of famous 
aces. No photographs or poetry. Reports in a 
week to ten days. Payment is Y2c a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

G-8 and His Battle Aces, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. ‘““We 
use one long novel written to order.” 

Master Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. John Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Fact de- 
tective magazine. “We use fact detective cases, 
2,000 to 7,000 words; serials, 3 to 6 installments 


of 6,000 to 7,000 words; double lengths, 10,000 
to 14,000 words; book lengths, 20,000 words. 
We buy photographs but no poetry. Reports in 


a week. Payment is 2c a word and up; good 
photographs important to the case, $5.00 each; 
small or unimportant photographs, from $1.00 to 
$3.00 each.” 

Sweetheart Stories and All Western, 149 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, have been discon- 
tinued. 

True Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. John Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued month- 

25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Same require- 
ments and payment as Master Detective.” 


Syndicates 


Contest Feature Service (formerly Star Syndi- 


995 E. Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Cox, Editor. “We have no fiction, 
photo requirements at the present 


cate), 
Charles Roy 
article, or 
time.” 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood, California. Joseph B. 
Polonsky, Editor. ‘We use articles of about 2,500 
words or over on American democracy; on our 
fight for civilization. These articles are for use 
in foreign countries only. We buy photographs. 
Reports in four months or longer. Payment is 
on 50-50 basis, on publication.” 

Ledger Syndicate, 205-207 S. Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. George F. Kearney, 
Editor. “We are not in need of any fictional 
material at the present time.” 

E. 49th Street, 
paying 


Pictorial Feature Service, 11 
New York City. “We buy photographs, 
minimum of $2.50 per picture.” 
Vitamin News Bureau, 900 Statler Building, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Maurice Goldsmith, Edi- 
tor. “We are picking vitamin and nutrition ar- 
ticles which may be suitable for a forthcoming 
publication entitled NUTRITION OMNIBUS, 
compiled and edited by Maurice Goldsmith. 
We buy photographs. Reports in three weeks. 
Payment is by arrangement with author.” 


Trade Journals 
Correspondence 
been dis- 


International 
Pennsylvania, has 


Ambition, 
Schools, Scranton, 
continued. 

American Miller, 330 S. Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Newton Evans, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
flour, feed, cereal aa articles on personnel, op- 
eration, business management, power, merchan- 
dising, oddities. We buy photographs, but no 
Reports in a maximum of ten days. Pay- 
ment is Yc to 2c a word, extra for photos or 
sketches. Payment after publication unless other- 
wise agreed.” 

Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. J. J. Svec, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
copy dealing with technical phases of the indus- 
try. No human interest. Desirable items are 
concerned with ceramic plants news, de- 
velopments, equipment, products and personnel. 
Not more than 2,000-3,000 words. We buy 
photographs, but no Payment is 5c a 
line, on acceptance.” 

Flour @ Feed, 407 E. Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. W. R. Anderson, Editor. Is- 
sued ery 5 20c a COPY a 00 a year. “We 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. fF R : F 
fn er aopertnany = = into” 
fascinating writing fie! ay bring 
‘ou up to $5. [the — ore time. DETAILS 
xperience un Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept, 'F-162, St. Louls, Mi 
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are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


catalogues, 
readers. 





Get It Right. 

John B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 
Roget’s Thesaurus. 

Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 
Write It Right 

Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 

Janet Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified 

‘ames C. Fernald 
Writing Good English 

Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms 
Don’t Say It 
John B. Opdycke 


PLAYWRITING 
How to Write a Play 
ajos Egri 
Write That Play 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technige of 
Playwritins 5 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 
‘eter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 
Writing 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 
Frances Marion 
Radio Writing 
Max Wylie 


POETRY OR VERSE 


Poems Editors Buy 
Edith Cherrington 
First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 
Horatio Winslox 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 
j. Walker 


Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary 
Clement Wood 
Verse Writing Simplified 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon 
Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry 
Anne Hamilton 
Poet’s Handbok 
Clement Wood 


lotto 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots and Personalities 





How to Revise Your Own Poems 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
25.00 


3.50 


8s 


2.50 
3.00 


2.75 
1.75 


2.50 
2.50 


2.00 


1,75 


2.00 


2.50 
1.49 


j. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 





MARKETING | M: ANUSCRIPTS | 


The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 
Photo-Market Guide 
John P. Lyons 
1942 Photo Almanac & Market 
Guide 
1943 Writer’s Year Book and 
Market Guide 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing 
So You Want to Write a Song 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera 


3.00 


50 | 


1.00 | 


1.00 | 
1.00 


00 


Paul G. Holt & H. R. Snyder 


SHORT 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Child 


Jack Woodford 
Short Story Technique 
David Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 
Thomas H, Uzzell 
Trial & Error 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 
urence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 
Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing 
R. Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing 
obinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets 
Will Herman 
The Story’s the Thing 
Agnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Magazine Writing and Editing 
charnley & Converse 
Writing the Juvenile Story 
May Emery Hall 
betas | Bony ys Fiction 
alter S. Campbell 


How to sicker Your Own Stories 1.25 


Anne Hamilton 
Dynamics of Drama 

George Armin Shaftel 
The Editor Accepts 

Earl Reed Silvers 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Royalty Road 
Louis De Jean 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 
Georges Polti 
Writing the Magazine Article 
harles Carson 


STORY WRITING 


3.00 
1.25 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.75 


3.00 


2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.25 
2.00 
2.50 


3.00 


of publisher’s book 


interesting reading and 





F | Making Manuscripts Salable 


Walter Des Marais 


2.00 


Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 


Philip Wittenberg 


7. Harry Suderman 
| Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
| Contest Gold 
| Writing Novels to Sell 
| ) Breese D’ Orsay 


Underworld and Prison Slang 
Guide 


| Sea and Navy Writers’ 

| Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 

| Vocabulary Writer’s Guide 

| Air Story Writer’s Guide 

| Cowboy Lingo 

| Ramon R. Adams 

Hash House Lingo 

This Trade of Writing 
Edward Weeks 

The Profit in Writing 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Psychology for the Writer 


. H. K. Nixon 
Chats on Feature Writing 
Harrington 


How to Prepare Mss and 
Contest Entries 

The Gag Builder 
Don Ulsh 

Learning to Write 
Dorothy Hubbard 

The Art of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 

The Secrets of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 


Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators 
Martin Sheridan 

Selling What You Write 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize oceans to Win 
Them 
Helen King 
Business Paper Writing 


Writing Selling Special 
ronase Articles. 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making 
James Harvey Robinson 
The ket of Useful Writing 
Water B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How. 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourselves 





2.50 | 


n 


-00 | 
2.00 
1.50 | 


Mildred I. Reid 
Putting “It”? in the Column 

Mildred I. Reid 
Profitable Publicity 

Ben Arid 
Publicity 

Henry F. Woods, jr. 
Sholl’s Humanitome . 
Henry M. Baus 
ane Make Your Story 

C. V. Sholl 


| Modern Criminal Investigation 


Turn Your Humor Into Money 
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Gentlemen: 


For which 1 enclose 
Name 

Address 

City 


22 E. 12th St., 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Ohio 


Cincinnati, 


State 


3.00 
3.25 
1 

2. 
1 


RS 88 


wii 
SBS 


1.00 
1.75 


3.00 
2.50 
2.75 

35 
1,25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
3.50 
2.00 


2.50 


2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 


3.65 
1,00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.25 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
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REWRITE Magazine 


No other writers’ magazine gives so much Practical, 
Specific help of all kinds for every type of writer. Or 
fights writers' battles for them with so many separate 
weapons. Other magazines are larger but none has 
the writer's interests more at heart 

That's not my say-so. It's the verdict of hundreds of 
writers, professional authors, editors, publishers and, 
yes, even fellow critics and teachers. 


Here's a few REWRITE "FIRSTS": 


(1) Regular, monthly detailed analysis of a pub- 
lished story. Frequent briefer comments on other 
stories, showing you by actual illustration the 
""Why?"’ and "'How?"' of successful authorship. 


(2) ""Ways to Plot.’ Another monthly feature, sup- 
plemented by actual examples of plot-building. The 
step-by-step picture. 

(3) Problems from the laboratory discussed in de- 
tail. Actual (anonymous) case-study of many of the 
technical, sales and miscellaneous writers’ problems 
which cross my desk every month. 

(4) In the course of a year hundreds of ‘Know 
How" tricks-of-the-trade succinctly summarized and 
clearly explained. 

(5) Established the WCS Scholarship Fund and WCS 
Circulating Library. A true ‘'Co-op.'* operating 
on a strictly non-profit basis and steadily enlarging 
its spheres of usefulness. 

1941-43 (36 issues), $2.50. 
Subscription, $1 per year. 4 issues, 35c. 
Special rates to Clubs or Workshop Groups. 
Note: These are war times; save time, ex- 
pense by ‘“‘full-length’’ subscriptions. My 

“Satisfaction guaranteed’ policy protects you. 


Competent Service 


3000 words, or two short-shorts, $3 plus return postage. 
I’ll tell you exactly where you stand and what to do. 
Frank, friendly creative help. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929, 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revision o 
their scripts and expert marketing advice, More than 2 
years’ experience as a writer and editor qualifies me to 
render invaluable assistance to non-professional writers 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES Free office repor 
on one story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 Ib. Rawhide Glazed Kraft. Authors say these are excellent 
envelopes and good valu 

25 9x12 and 25 91 2xi2¥/2. tee $1.00 

32 6x9 and 32 61/2x91 . 1.00 

50 No. 10 and SO No. ii: : 1.00 
Prices subject to change without noti e, Add 10¢% west of 
Rockies or Nace 5c to checks over $1.00 Complete list on 
request. Writers Books bought, sold, rented. 125 S¥2 x11 
fog vee ‘Letterheads and 125 Envelopes printed or 4 
ines 1 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 











_— — WANTED _ 


SONG POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Before sending poems, ask for a copy of our free booklet 
‘Getting Ahead In Songwriting’’ which explains everything 
We will gladly mail it to you without cost or obligation. 


Write today! 


SONG SERVICE 


Dept. 4 331 West 46th St, New York, N. Y. 








use articles on livestock and poultry feed, and 
feeding. We buy only on assignment.” 

junior Arts and Activities, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Earl J. Jones, Editor. Issued 
monthly except July and August; 30c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use stories suitable for read- 
ing by children or by teachers to children. Vo- 
cabulary should conform to standards at the 
various age levels. Stories which are seasonal 
and which tie in with the activity program pre- 
ferred—about 1,000 words maximum; anything 
shorter than that acceptable. We also use teach- 
ing plans and methods outlined in detail with 
bibliography and sources of additional material, 
2,000 words or less. We do not use photographs 
unless they are included with a detailed de- 
scription of a unit actually carried out in a 
classroom. We buy poetry suitable for children 
and teachers. Reports depend upon the type 
of manuscript; seasonal material requires more 
time. Payment varies, on publication.” 

Mid-West Aviation & Yachting, 2816 Eaton 
Tower, Detroit, Michigan. Walter X. —— 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 :z 
year. “As indicated by name, material must adhe 
mid-west interest. We buy photographs, but very 
little poetry (must have local angle). Reports in 
thirty days. Payment after publication.” 

Mining and Metallurgy, 29 W. 39th Street, 
New York City. E. H. Robie, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. Official 
magazine of the American ‘Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. “We use articles of 
general interest to the broad mining industry, 
1,000-4,000 words. We rarely buy photographs 
and no fiction or poetry. Reports in one week 
to one month. No payment.” 

Motor Boat, 63 Beekman Street, New York 
City. Gerald Taylor White, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
practical technical or semi-technical articles by 
experienced boat owners. Must be informative. 
We buy cruise stories when well illustrated and 
written from a practical standpoint. We do not 
buy photographs or poetry. Reports within 48 
hours. Payment is $5.00 a page and up, depend- 
ing on how well the material is written and how 
much research went into it.” 

Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Blanche M. Stover, Editor. 
Issued monthly except July and August, which 
is combined; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year; $3.00 
for 2 years. “We use articles for home economics 
teachers and home demonstration agents on all 
phases of home economics, with educational 
slant. We buy a few photographs, but no poetry. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is Yac to le a 
word, on publication.” 

Public Utilities Fortnightly, 1038 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. Francis X. Welch, 
Managing Editor. Issued fortnightly; 75c a 
copy; $15.00 a year. “We use factual articles 
dealing with controversial phases of public utility 
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regulation ownership or operation. Legal, Eco- 
nomic or managerial aspects. 2,000 to 3,500 
words. No fiction, photographs or poetry. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Rough Notes, 1142 N. Meridian Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Irving Williams, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. ““We 
use articles with business-getting and manage- 
ment suggestions for fire and casualty insurance 
agents. We do not buy fiction or poetry and 
seldom buy photographs aside from agencies 
Prompt reports. Payment is 25c an inch.” 

The Rudder, The Magazine for Yachtsmen, 9 


Murray Street, New York City. Boris Lauer- 
Leonardi, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. ‘‘We use practical articles about 


all phases of boating; also cruise stories dealing 
with small pleasure vessels. No fiction or poetry, 
but we pay $3.00 for boating scenes. Reports in 


two weeks. Payment is lc a word, on publica- 
tion.” 
Book Publishers 
Banks Upshaw ©& Co., 707 Browder Street, 


Dallas, Texas. “We are continuing to publish 
books for school use as well as other teaching 
material, especially in the fields of Spanish, 
French, and English. We publish on a contract, 
royalty basis. We hesitate to make commitments 
under the present war conditions except where 
there is some definite guarantee and assurance 
of sale of each publication. We specialize in 
books for use in the upper grades of junior and 
senior high schools.” 

The Blakiston Company, 1012 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ‘‘We publish medi- 
cal and scientific books in the field of higher 
education.” 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
“Under existing conditions, we will attempt only 
an occasional and very outstanding book of 
fiction or verse. We shall specialize in authentic 
Americana and unique juveniles.” 

The Cloister Press, P. O. Box 401, Louisville, 
Kentucky. ‘We are interested in books relative 
to religion in the fields of education, philosophy 
and economics. We would be pleased to review, 
looking forward to publication, manuscripts 
which will not exceed three hundred printed 
pages.” 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th Street, New 
York City. Cecil Goldbeck, Editor. “Our edi- 
torial requirements remain unchanged. As in the 
past, we seek sound fiction and non-fiction simi- 
lar to the work of MacKinlay Kantor, Helen 
Hull, Elizabeth Goudge, Elizabeth Hollister 
Frost, Bruce Hutchison, and Morris Bishop. We 
do not want Western stories. We welcome mys- 
teries which fulfill the requirements recently 
published in the Writer’s Digest. We publish an 
occasional book of poetry but we do not want 
any unsolicited poetry manuscripts.” 

Creative Age Press, 11 E. 44th Street, New 
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EARN TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
IN 4 HOURS AT HOME = 


Touch typewriting simplified—made easy, * 
so that anyone can learn at home quickly, | 
easily, and in a few hours. s 

A modern, streamlined presentation of the * 
subject of touch typewriting designed for -; 
writers, students, defense workers, army and 4 
navy men, government clerks, professional * 
people, and all those who desire to acquire 
a working knowledge of the typewriter key- 4 
board in a few hours. Send for this amaz- ¥ 
ing booklet TODAY! Price 30c, postpaid. * 
Send coins or stamps. * 
Star r Sales Co. | (Book Division), 391 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y.% 


CREATIVE THINKING 


The Thinking Alphabet is a Rapid 

System of Mind Training, Creative 

’ Thinking, Self Discovery, Indi- 

vidual help—6th year. 

Free Mind Power Test and Literature. 
FRANK L. TIBOLT, Ph.D. 

| 99 G Fern ‘Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories and 
books pave the way to success for YOU. My clients are 
selling their work which I have professionally prepared 
for publication. I revise, polish, give your writings new 
life, interest and appeal. Returned to you faultlessly 
typewritten, with carbon copy. One dollar per thousand 
words. Lower rate and terms arranged for books. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 66, di casi Missouri 








SONGWRITERS | 


Let us handle your song for you. Our 
many years of experience in the music 
publishing industry will enable you to 


receive the final guidance in song- 
writing. 
We handle complete songs, lyrics or 


song poems. Our service includes: 

1. MELODIES SUPPLIED WITHOUT 
CHARGE. 

2. FREE REVISION, if necessary. 


3. RECORDING AND MARKETING 
of your songs. 


Some of the nation’s current hit songs 
have been written by amateurs. Today, 
as never before, the amateur has the 
opportunity of having his talent recog- 
nized and accepted by the publishers. 


ACT NOW!! DON'T DELAY!!! 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE or SEND 
YOUR SONG, SONG POEMS OR LYRICS TO 


Hollywood Recording Studios 
Dept. 6D, P. O. Box 87, Preuss Station 
Los Angeles, California 
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WRITER’sS DIGEST 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 

your manuscript was rejected. Certainly 
there was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for 
fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find out 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1,000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest 





is your best 








introduction when writing advertisers. 





York City. “‘We publish fiction and non-fiction 
books which, in their factual, philosophical, or 
humanly vital substance, have forward-looking 
value; also really good literary quality.” 

Crown Publications, Tribune Building, New 
York City. Edward Uhlan, Editor. ‘We pub- 
lish any prose work, any length, any subject. 
Poetry collections also. Prizes offered in our an- 
thologies; no outright purchases. Reports 
promptly. Payment in prizes, after publication.” 

Culinary Arts Institute, Inc., 153 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. “We are in the mar- 
ket for Cook Book manuscripts for either 48 
page booklets or standard size volumes. We spe- 
cialize in the publication of books on cookery.” 

Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Frank C. Dodd, Edi- 
tor. ‘We are interested in all fiction, particularly 
the American scene. Also detective and westerns. 
Length, 70,000 to 100,000 words. Reports in 
two to four weeks. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th 
Street, New York City. Ken McCormick, Edi- 
tor. ‘‘We publish . general fiction, and Crime 
Club, westerns and romances. Average length 
about 80,000 words. Also non-fiction of all 
kinds, varying lengths, 50,000 words and up. No 
educational books. We buy very little poetry and 
rarely buy photographs. Reports in three to 
four weeks. Payment is on semi-annual royalty 
basis.” 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. George Moreby Acklom, Edi- 
tor. “No change in our editorial requirements. 
We publish novels of permanent literary value; 
mystery and detective fiction. Non-fiction: reli- 
gious, travel, fine arts, biography, memoirs, belles 
lettres, history, science, psychology, physics, child 
culture, poetry textbooks, technical works, trans- 
lations, calendars, reference works. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction ; fairy tales.” 

Farrar & Rinehart, 232 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. John Farrar, Editor. “We publish 
romantic and mystery fiction as well as heavier 
fiction. Books should run 60,000 words and up. 
At present we are not looking for mystery stories 
because we have just finished a mystery contest 
and got a number from that. We also publish 
general non-fiction and juveniles for older chil- 
dren. No picture books. We buy poetry gener- 
ally, but not at present. Reports in three weeks. 
Payment is on royalty basis only.” 

Greenberg Publisher, Inc., 400 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Frederick Drimmer, Edi- 
tor. “We publish book-length general literature, 
including psychology, entertainment, arts and 
crafts, home economics, books of utility, etc. 
Only exceptional fiction, and no poetry or drama, 
unless specifically requested through announce- 
ments. Wartime books of all kinds invited. 
Manuscripts are read in three weeks. Authors 
are solicited to send description of manuscript 
before manuscript itself. We are also interested 
in ideas and outlines for books not yet written.” 
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Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New 
York City. Editors: general fiction and non- 
fiction, Eugene F. Saxton, William H. Briggs, 
Edward C. Aswell, Elizabeth Lawrence; college 
texts, Frank S. MacGregor; high school texts, 
Righard M. Pearson; business books, Ordway 
Tead ; religious books, Eugene Exman; medical 
books, Paul Hoeber; juveniles, Ursula Nord- 
strom. “We are always glad to consider new 
material in any of these fields. Payment by 
royalty contracts.” 

Hasting House, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
City. “We are interested in general non-fiction, 
but particularly books on the Western Hemi- 
sphere, books of photographs, language books, 
texts and regional books.” 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. “Our policy has not changed. 
We publish all kinds of general trade books, 
fiction, non-fiction, including poetry, public af- 
fairs, art, biography, science, and children’s 
books. Also textbooks ranging from grade school 
books through college.” 

Horizon House, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. “At the present, we are only interested in 
book-length manuscripts interesting to would-be 
authors, or manuscripts of interest to a special 
trade or business, like gardening, airplane, or oil 
industry.” 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. “Our general editorial 
requirements have changed very little. We are, 
however, interested particularly in handbooks 
and technical books that might interest the Gov- 
ernment or people in Defense work. Also timely 
fiction or humor.” 

Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe Street, 
Peoria, Illinois. Paul Van Winkle, Editor. “Pos- 
sibilities for free-lance material very slight at 
this time. Our art and craft publishing in book 
form was open before the war but the lid is on 
tight and we are holding all manuscripts and 
plans for these fields till after conditions return 
to normal. Semi-technical industrial skill books 
are our strong market now and we have to go 
after that kind of material. Interested only in 
careful, quality work, backed with direct in- 
dustrial and educational experience. Cannot 
handle popular slants. Serious inquiries given 
personal attention.” 

Nelson-Hall Company, 500 Sherman Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. V. Peter Ferrara, Editor. “We 
are looking for home-study type self-teaching 
manuscripts on nearly any subject. Writer must 
know his subject so well he can explain it 
step-by-step to a beginner who may have no 
other sources of information available. Buy out- 
right manuscripts averaging 50,000 words, ac- 
companied by ample illustrative matter. We 
report within two weeks. Welcome new writers 
who can do sound, non-fiction work on practical 
subjects such as: hobbies, business, psychology 
(applied), trades, vocations, sports, finance, etc. 
Must be interesting, clear and helpful.” 
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Beginners 
Only 


rh 


ve the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Beginner's In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Expertenced students or writers 
with a good record of MS. sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and patinstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable,* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that wiil 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City . State 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION 


War work necessitates discontinuing my sales service, but 
latest market information will furnished for all salable 
material. $1. per short story under 6,000 words covers 
consideration reading; brief criticism if unsalable, or detailed 
treatment suggested at a separate charge. Reading fee for 
short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for $1.00, plus return 
postage. No vs no free readings. Personal calls by 


appointment only 
Box 148 


RICHARD TOOKER Phoenix, Ariz. 


Owe work sold te nearly 100 publications from ree slicks through 
pulps. Clients have made the Post, Esquire, etc 





YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—gef across your 
édeas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe V.F.S. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose. California 


WISE PROGRESSIVE POETS | 


Eagerly study my widely used Supreme Texts 
fication Course, $2.50 His story of Versificatic 
Classical and Modern Meter $1 Poetry Patt seeing 
Sonnet Origins and Variati ns, 75c. Experimental Verse 
Forms, 75c. Eccentric Verse Forms, 75c._Refrains, Tail- 
Rhymes, Envois, 50c. Figures of Speech, 5%. Calligraphs 
Anthology, 50c. Money With Poetry. $1.2 All Poeti 
‘orms constructively corrected Forty ll wr ting, 
teaching, publishing. A thousand pleased client 


Anton W. Romatka, 25 W. 3rd St., New York, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


By an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 
words, minor corrections. Poetry lc per line. 

















1,000 
Book 


lengths 35c-30 per 1,000 words. 





HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th Street OLEAN, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


If you are really interested in ein eg you should 
write at once for our booklet titled, ngs From The Heart 
’ It tells all about ok ‘splendid service plan 

so highly. Let 

; rite at once for 

your copy of our FREE INSPIRING BOOKLET, 


ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 


Dept. 53, 204 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS 


a barrel! You may have a 
Send us your original 
FREE 


Don’t hide your talent under 
gga Placed and not know it 
201 or: immediate 


RHYMING DICTIONARY. 
RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


consideration and 








Are You Floundering For Lack of 


J 7 
Literary Guidance? 
Consult Us. No Obligation. 
We invite you to = aaa for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned tly if found unavailable. 
If accepted they will be “published ecourding to contract EW 
WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 1918) 
30 Church Street, Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 











SONGS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


Send us your song poems for our expert FREE CRITI- 
CISM. You may have a song hit America needs songs 
of all types now—and songs pay big dividends. Don't 
delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book 


let concerning song poems sent FREE on request 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 





L. C. Page and Company, 53 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. “We publish novels, 
60,000 words and up: mystery, western, histori- 
cal romances, fiction with sound moral or uplift 
background. Also juveniles for 8-11, 20,000 
words and up; for 12-16, 50,000 words and up. 
Must have strong educational and library appeal. 
Will consider non-fiction, 50,000 words and up, 
including all subjects, especially manuscripts with 
a strong promotional appeal which can be sold 
through direct mail channels. No poetry, plays, 
short stories, essays or textbooks. Address manu- 
scripts to The Editor. Payment on royalty basis 
or outright purchase.” 

Revere Publishing Company, 69 New Street, 
New York City. E. E. Bercow, Editor. ‘We 
are interested in book length manuscripts dealing 
technical, scientific or legal sub- 
particularly in the field of foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics. The subject may be treated 
in either a popular or technical manner. Work 
must be authentic and authoritative in scope 
and should deal with the practical rather than 
the theoretical.” 


with business, 


jects, more 


Play Publishers 


The Willis N. Bugbee Company, 428 S. War- 
ren Street, Syratuse, New York. Willis N. Bug- 
bee, Editor. “Owing to present conditions, our 
purchase of new material will be so limited that 
we hardly think it will be advisable to list us 
this year.’ 


Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 E. Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. Roland Fernand, 
Editor. “At the present time, we are interested 
in timely patriotic material, suitable to the grades 
and high school. This should be short and easy 
to stage. Plays for all women or all girl casts 
are also in demand. Plays for a mixed cast 
should have as few male parts as possible.” 

The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. L. M. Brings, Editor. 
“We are in the market for one-act and full- 
length plays suitable for use by churches, high 
schools, colleges, and Little Theatres. Material 
must be clean, well-written, and timely. Also, 
we need skits and entertainment material of all 
types. Reports within two weeks. Payment upon 
acceptance.” 


$150 Contest 


The Chicago Jewish Forum, 188 West Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, offers a first prize of $75, 
second prize of $50, and third prize of $25 for 
either articles or short stories under 5,000 words 
that treat a Jewish subject. The Chicago Jewish 
Forum will publish the winners. 


Scripts must be original, and typed. 


The contest closes July 20, 1943. Judges are 
Carl Grabo, Leo L. Honor, and Louis Zara. 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ARE YOU HAUNTED BY REJECTION SLIPS? 





AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e WAR PLOTS 


Our Government values the cooperation of writers, 
and has made specific recommendations to both writ- 
ers and editors. I have compiled a brochure showing 
the kinds of plots authors are asked to write and 
editors are asked to buy, and shall be pleased to 
send it on receipt of 50c, the cost to me of pro- 
duction, mailing, etc. 


e PLOTCARDS—the Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER 
AND WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be 
alike, and nothing could be simpler to operate. You 
simply deal out a hand to yourself, and you have 
A COMPLETE PLOT, READY FOR US 

These cards will furnish you with plots for all the 
stories you can hope to write if you live to be as old 
as Methuselah—and they are COMPLETE, WORK- 
ABLE. PRACTICAL PLOTS—not merely a discon- 
nected skeleton outline, a setting, or a jumble of 


words or sentences. 
PRICE 1.00 


Beware of imitations. 


e COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures which should help you, 
whatever your writing or selling trouble. Price 25c 
each, postpaid. 

1. The Nature of the Short-Story. 

2. Short-Story Plots and Their Development. 

3. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 

4. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 

5. The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; Sus- 
pense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 

You may order any one, or the complete series of 
nine for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas'’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 


No. 1. THE LOVE STORY A: Fer the sticks 
No. 2. FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES 
No. 3. THE FORMULA OF THE “RED-BLOODED” 


PULP STORY Bsmt een ster 


B: The Action-Adventure Story 
Price 25c each, postpaid 


Other ‘'Formulas’' in preparation, 





Most writers are, and that’s why eventually they 
come to me. Some hesitate for a long time, like a 
correspondent who writes me this morning: “For the 
past several years I have eyed every advertisement of 
yours, but have been afraid to write you, for I have 
felt that only an established writer could do business 
with you, and that you were not interested in 
beginners.” 

Let me say that the vast majority of my clients 
are “beginners” when they come to me—and it’s been 
my job for nearly 25 years to see that they don’t 
remain in this unhappy state. J am interested in the 
beginner, and, if anything, give him even more help 
than I do the professional, for the beginner needs 
help more. And my records, which are open to in- 
spection, show that beginner after beginner who came 
to me—without a single sale to his credit, and fre- 
quently even without a single story written—is now 
a successful professional, earning thousands of dollars 
yearly. The names of as many such as you wish 
are at your disposal. 

And my records show, too, that, unlike others, I 
frequently decline to work with prospective clients 
who are palpably hopeless; and that I frequently 
return fees sent with scripts which show at a glance 
that their writers could not possibly benefit by criti- 
cism, however painstaking and competent. 
If they 
can be helped, they are assured, for a fee which is 
nominal in view of the work done and the character 
of the service given, of what many have called 
“The best help obtainable at any price,” while if they 
are hopeless they are told so frankly. If YOU are 
looking for HONEST AND COMPETENT SERVICE 

the kind of Service which has stood the acid test 
of 25 years—write for 44-page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” 
which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives my creden- 
tials, both as an author and a literary critic, and also 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocketbook. 

CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: $3.00 for 
any Ms. under 3,000 words (including “short- 
shorts’) ; for longer stories, the fee is $3.00 for the 
first 3,000 words, and 60c a thousand words (or 
fraction) thereafter. Special terms for book-lengths. 
Commission on sales 10%. 


Writers run no risk in dealing with me. 





LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘'The Profit in Writing'’ ($3.00); 
Checks'' ($3.00); 


‘'Writing Novels to Seli'' ($2.50); 
"Stories You Can Sell’* ($3.00); 


"Landing the Editors’ 
‘Mistress of Spears" ($2.50), ete. 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


In order to conserve tires hitherto gua in 
calls on visiting editors and on studios, 


am 
Please address all mail to me at TOP. ANGA, CALIFORNIA, and EN ee 


driving to and from Beverly Hills, and reserve them for necessary 
conducting my Service from ~~ home for the duration of the war. 


ges to me at Santa Monica, California. 


(No street address 
**BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°° 











w WHERE TO SELL STORIES « ee 





14th Annual Edition 


D'° you ever get yourself good and high about a 

certain piece of copy—perhaps just a paragraph or 
two, that seemed the essence and fragrance of beauty 
of spirit? Well, we've got a case on a piece of writing in 
“THE WRITER'S 1943 YEAR BOOK." It's just a para- 
graph on page 7 about writers, today, who write escape 
fiction. Read it and let this seething picture warm your 
heart and give you the courage to do your own job— 
the job you were always meant to do, a little better. 


There's quite a galaxy of talent in the Year Book this 

year—James Hilton, Albert Richard Wetjen, Arthur Leo 

Zagat .. . and two big feature autobiographical novelets 

by Beth Brown and Earl Reed Silvers. Markets, too. 
Mail Orders Filled 

On Sale at All Newsstands 50 Cents a Copy 


THE WRITER'S 1943 YEAR BOOK 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. 
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